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ABSTRACT 

This report provides a description and evaluation of 
a project conducted at Parkersburg Community College to provide 
workers in local industry with postsecondary educational 
opportunities in the work place. After chapter I introduces the 
philosophical base of the project, chapter II outlines its intended 
outcomes, which included: (1) the establishment of learning 
facilities and materials in each major industrial plant in the area, 
allowing workers to take courses at their own pace and coordinating 
course offerings to fit the needs of plant management; (2) short-term 
objectives, including the improvement of workers' basic skills and 
potential for furthering their education; and (3) long-term 
objectives, including an increase in the number of workers willing to 
engage in formal study and an increase in the relevance of courses to 
workers' job experiences. This chapter also provides a description of 
the extent to which these goals had been achieved after the project's 
first semester of implementation. Chapter III outlines the methods 
and results of project evaluations by students, instructors, plant 
personnel, and outside evaluators, and chapter IV presents an 
overview of the project's financial status. Chapters V and VI detail 
plans and the budget for the following year. Chapter VII discusses 
the project's impact on the basis of reports, data and narratives. 
Finally, chapter VIII addresses problems encountered during the 
operation of the project. (HB) 
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PREFACE 

This is a mid-year report on a project funded by the Fund for Improve- 
ment of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE) in collaboration with Parkersburg 
Community College. The project has been one of the most rewarding areas of 
experimentation 1n which this institution has enqaged. It is for this 
reason and in this spirit that this report has been prepared. Thouah it 
is only an interim or mid-point analysis, the results of the project have 
been coming so quickly and they have been so germane to the basic assumptions 
originally involved, that it was decided to make of this report a major point 
of evaluation and assessment. 

Raul Reyes January, 1977 

Project Director 
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INTRODUCTION 

Section One 
Philosophical Base of Project 

There is an important philosophical base by which this project operates 
and by which it was conceived as a project in the first place. This base is 
simply stated— postsecondary education must be relevant to people's problems 
and their efforts to function in society. More particularly, postsecondary 
education must help to make of its recipients * ^fective producers and workers 
within their society. This is not to say that postsecondary must do only 
that, but it must have this as one of its supremely important aims by which 
it functions. 

There is no doubt whatsoever that a principle such as described above 
would be challenged by many in the business of education beyond the high 
school level. At the meeting of FIPSE project directors in Zion, Illinois, 
such objection was made abundantly clear. 

The objection seems to center about the question which asks, just what 
is the aim and purpose of postsecondary education anyway? What are the aims, 
what are the objectives of this segment of our educational effort? With one 
group, the answer is a subjective one, based on traditional answers which in 
one ferm or another amount to the same thing— viz., it is the aim of post- 
secondary to educate the public so they may become more effective members of 
a democratic society. 

With yet another group, among which the architects of the present project 
count themselves, the answer is different— viz, ♦ to serve the needs of the 
community and through tnat, the needs of society and this country. 
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With the first group, the answer assumes a prescriptive attitude— or 
we know whdt makes an effective member of society and we will educate you 
to become so.* The second group, assumes that yet another ques ion has to 
be asked— viz., 'what do you feel you need to became an effective member 
of society. " 

With the first group, there is faithfulness to a predetermined set of 
values and principles which they feel have been proven. To educate a 
society at the postsecondary level is to introduce this society to these 
values and principles. 

With the second group, there is a faithfulness to the individual's 
ahility to analyze his needs and to voice them with effectiveness and even 
wisdom. 

Neither group, it is fair to say, is willing to discount the value of 
its opposite. Indeed, both groups agree on the value of both approaches. 
So the question becomes a problem from quite another direction— mainly t how 
much influence will each view be allowed when it comes to 1} the courses to 
be taught, 2} the guiding principles by which the content of each course is 
organized and developed, and 3} the method by which it is tauqht. 

The group which believes in the subjective and prescriptive approach 
(usually the more traditional university view in the more classical mold), 
would give a different answer to each of the three points above than would 
the more pragmatic group which believes in serving society* s needs. 

The Courses taught are the courses which historically have been taught 
—the courses that experience and tradition have shown any well educated 
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person should take— tho first group would say. Furthermore, this nroup 
would say for the second point that the content and development of each 
xourse should follow a rather obvious pattern— viz. , teach the theoretical 
principles of the subject involved and make clear the values, theoretical 
as well as philosophical, of the larger discipline in which it falls. 

Thirdly, in the case of method, the san* group would say, follow that 
pattern, be it lecture or discussion ( both is considered even better), that 
Will exercise the mind and will guarantee the student's mastery throuqh the . 
understand i no of the theoretical principles involved. 

In fact, one should note quite emphatically at this point that unless 
the pattern indicated by the answers above can be followed, it is difficult to 
r<ake of any area a potential "course" for credit at any postsecondary 
institution of the classical mold . Marrice Grosser in The Painter's Eye 
was one of the first to point this out to the academic community when he 
wrote that not until the school of Modern Art came into being did a university 
actually begin teaching art and givino a degree in it— mainly, because in 
the entire history of art as a craft, art as a skill, no other art movement 
nad been able to satisfy the necessity the universities have for construc- 
ting course content upon "theoretical principles" which can be listed, 
step by step, and which, once put toaether, the subject can be studied 
and mastered. Up to this time, according to Grosser, artists had been 
taught by Guilds and by the masters themselves, and thev learned— not by 
theory— but by "doing", by "imitation which led to intuitive rather than 
theoretical understanding". 

Thus, to take what may seem a facetious example {but which really is 
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not), if one wished to offer a course in the skill of "walking", the act 
or skill of walking would first have to be reduced to a set of theoretical 
and sequential series of action, each of which would have to be explained 
in terms of the physical laws of movement and, each of which would have to 
be explained particularly in the larger context of Locomotion of which it 
is a sub-part. The example is a deliberate one in that at least one 
tMnker and writer of some renown was known to have said of walking— tnat 
if anyone were to try to walk by following such a series of detailed 
instruction, he would probably fall flat on his face. Yet another well 
known author, in this case a philosopher, was known to have described 
walking gloomily as man's simple attempt "to keep from falling". Imagine, 
the content— both philosophical and scientific— that such a course on 
walkinq could generate with such raw material on which to base it. 

There is bias perhaps in this example, but it is intentional and 
serves to describe, for this report, what has already been said by others 
where university traditions in education are concerned— mainly, that they 
are in need of reexamination and, more importar.c, regeneration . 

The point here is most serious, however. For with the group that is 
involved in this project, the group that seeks to educate society based on 
its needs, there is no course, including walking, that they would not 
consider. The answer with this project when it comes to the same three 
questions and the areas of concern, therefore, are different— vastly 
different. In answer to the first area— what courses should be tauqht— 
the answer would be— those th^t society wants taught, as much as possible. 
Of course, in the case of this project the term "society" would have to be 

o 
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replaced with the term "industrial personnel in the surrounding plants 4 '. 
In answer to the second—how should it be structured or organized— the 
answer would be-so that it has immediate, if possible (indirect at least, 
if not), application ana influence upon the effectiveness of tile student 
both at his work in the plant and as an individual who happens to be 
working in a plant. In case of the third area-what method of teaching 
-•the answer would be— one-to-one, person-to-person— where he can progress 
at his own rate and in his own way_ of learning. 

Here then in a nutshell is the project's philosophical base. But 
this is more than a project to take education to those who have been 
deprived of it in the past; even though this is, indeed, a major contribution 
this project has made thus far and will surely continue to make. 

But implications are more far-reaching than this. What about the 
whole of education and its committment to theory learning which this project 
challenges? Take for example, a most commonplavg course-English Composition, 
Why is it that in plant after plant, from top management on down to the most 
routine of line worker, the answer to the question "what do you need" time 
after time, begets the answer "I need to learn to write." 



Have these people, many college graduates themselves, forootten^haT 
they have learned? Or were they ever taught to write? Perhaps they were 
taught the "theory" of writing. Could this be the problem? 

As teachers, many professional educators can recall the effort that 
has to be made in classroom after classroom, subject after subject, to 
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make the subject natter come alive by the well known appeal that inevitably 
starts with "One of these days, you will be faced with the problem of-etc, 
etc.*' And so, off the class and instructor will go, both holding hard to a 
lesson that has already bequn to defeat itself with the admission that it 
is not timely, it is not relevant , it is not applicable, but is based, 
i-stead, on the idea that ^one of this days", it might be! 

This project, in turn, has taken the request "we need to learn to write" 
and enrolled the student in the traditional English Composition course. 
~But there the similarity ended-because the course was restructured and 
developed based on the student's need at his work for the writing skill he 
requested. Thus, a theme on Analysis with introduction and conclusion in 
the classroom became a theme on Analysis of a p roduction control manager's 
problems with excessive product rejection due to "Engineering Error". 
There is no "One of these days you will-" approach in any form in the 
approach. The hard, sometimes grim reality of the actual existence of the 
subject becomes a vehicle for almost unbelievable energy, enthusiasm, and 
quality of work. 

Yet what do these findings on the part of this project have to say, 
about the way the same course is being taught back on campus and on thousands 



of other campuses. This has given the project personnel much food for thought 
:$ee Impacts of the Project below). 

Multiply this one example by the many other course work this project 
has designed and taught plant personnel, and one will begin to have an idea 
Of why the personnel of this project feel so excited and inspired by the 
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NO* being d.ne. Then-ju,t to round the picture even fuller In tenns 
of the project's value to tMs school-consider what all this would* ,nd 
t* *™ to the instructional personnel who themselves have had to adapt, 
to change, and at times even to abandon past procedures-ln order to make 
all the Instructional success this project has enjoyeJ, a reality, what 
o' the impact upon then, and their development an educators? 

In a following section, entit.ed Imjacts of the Project . there are 
reactions and assessments from the instructors themselves, which are 
Important to include In a report such as this. For the project has. Indeed 
™<e an Impact on many areas-wlth plant personnel, including the highest 
'ove, of management; with plant workers, many of who now question why they 
can** have course work such as this in „, their other college work that 
they would me to pursue; and within the community at Targe, itself 
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Section Two 

Current Status and Expected Outcomes of Project 

Currently, the project has finished its first semester's program. The' 
strategy followed was based on making initial announcements of the project 
through brochure and leaflet material, describing the basic thrust and 
purpose of the project, first. Then following this with a series of 
counseling sessions at which time all interested plant personnel were given 
a chance to ask guestions and gain further information. And, finally, 
setting a starting date for enrollment and for classes f begin. 

All the planning and the step by step detail which was needed to 
implement this procedure and which resulted in the launching of the project- 
as well as the christening of the program as "Industrial Campus" or "Ind- 
Camp" for short— is described in Newsletters #1 and #2 found in the Appendix. 
Anyone interested in the problems of starting such a project as this and in 
the specific step by step detail should read these letters. The problems 
were interesting and' varied, but more particularly they were "sensitive". 
For example, the suspicion on the part of plant personnel regarding manage- 
ment's motives in this kind of activity. Or, for that matter, the heavy 
and quite cautious way academic and industrial managers meet for the first 
time. Some of these problems and more are described in the section entitled 
Problems Encountered in_ Project which follows. 

Nevertheless, the important points were accompl i shed— viz. , the activ- 
ities of counseling, enrollment, and actual instruction were launched, and 
they were launched on schedule. More specifically, however, the current 
status of the project can be described in terms of th^ actual grant. For 
example, on page 5 of the grant proposal, it was made clear what the intended 
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outcomes of the project were supposed to be, if funded. In order to establish 

the intended outcomes, a nine-point project was developed. Following is a 
reproduction of this section of the grant, including the nine-point project 
to implement outcomes, 

fThe following is an excerpt from p. 5, €, and 7 of the 
original grant proposal entitled Program to provide in- 
dustry workers with postsecondary educational opportun ities 
and funded under Grant Number 6007603023 

Statement of Intended Outcomes 

Urban plant workers should be able to use every 
available free hour from their work for instruction, if 
they wish to use time this way. Furthermore, they need 
to be able to get such instruction without actually haying 
to attend college with its regular time frame and tradi- 
tional classroom schedules. 

To do this Education must be taken to them. It is 
the aim of this proposal to do just that-to furnish them 
with facilities and materials for learning opportunities 
that will be located directly at the scene of their 
empl oyment . 

In order to effect the outcome described above, the 
college wishes to Implement the following nine-point 
project: 

1) Establish a laboratory for instruction in each 
major industrial plant in the area willing to 
cooperate, 

2) Staff this laboratory with instructors and 
materials and equipment equal to same at main 
campus , 

3) Allow plant workers to drop in for instruction 
at any time as allowed and as arranged by their 
companies , 

4} Allow study in blocks of time as needed and as 
allowed by each plant, 
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5) Allow the plant worker to progress at hi 
rate. 
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6) Modify the materials for each individual 
worker so that he may skip items in which he 
can show competency and engage those he needs 
to master, 

7) Make his work a matter of record* and grant 
official credit for what he accomplishes, 
whenever such credit applies, 

8} Coordinate work attempted in laboratory with 
work being done at the plant whenever possible. 
Thus, shop mathematics as a course can be artic- 
ulated with the use of shop math in the worker's 
skill area, etc., 

9} Coordinate additional course offerings suggested 
by the plant and design other instruction to fit 
needs of plant management. Thus, if a course in 
writing of memorandum is needed for supervisory 
staff, such a course will be designed with tha 
company* s special needs as base. 



Specifically, the college hopes to accomplish an improve- 
ment not only in basic academic skills but also in professional 
and on-the-job skills. The following short-term objectives, 
therefore, will be expected: 

1} A significant improvement in the basic language 
skills such as reading and writing, of the plant 
workers involved, 

2} A significant improvement in the basic computational 
skills of the plant workers involved, 

3) A significant improvement in their potential for 
furthering their formal education. 



The college also expects to accomplish the following lon< 
term objectives: 

1) A significant increase in plant workers willing to 
engage in formal study designed for their profes- 
sional growth and personal self -improvement, 

2) A significant difference in the kind of programs 
and kind of work which the student will experience 
so that his education becomes more significant to 
his job, 
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)) A significant change in instruct ional methods 
and educational philosophy by which courses are 
taught and designed so that the education of 
the student becomes more of a "work" or "job" 
related experience, 

4) As a result of the items above, a significant 
increase in the programs, both occupational 
and/or college parallel at this college. 



The objectives above, both short and long-term, are 
predicated on what this college thinks is a vfoorous but badly 
needed departure from tradition. This is not a simple 
extension of the college 1 * usual programs. The college 
has accomplished this kind of expansion very well already 
in its recently developed centers which are servinq the 
outer reaches of the eight county area. What the college 
is trying to do with this project is to effect a chanqe 
in its traditional system. And what it hopes to accomplish 
in doing so, is a different solution for meeting old problems. 

[end of excerpt] 



At this mid-point period, the status of the project can best "be 
described by reference to the objectives and aims described above. 

For example, the project has successfully completed the first eight (8) 
points of the nine-point project to date as the following point by point 
discussion will show. The ninth or final point, in turn, is the basis for 
all the planning being done for the second semester's work which is supposed 
to follow immediately (February 1, 1977 will be the first day of instruction), 

Point by point* this status of the Project at present, therefore, is 
as follows: 

Point #1 Objective: location fff Laboratory Established 

Brick office and conference room used by Walker Parkersburg 



was assigned as site of laboratory. Chairs, tables, filing 
cabinets, and shelves were made available. See story on 
Little Red School House reproduced in Appendix, (as the 
laboratory became known}. 

Point #2 Objective: Staffing of Laboratory 

Two full -time instructors and one on-site Director/Counselor 
were hired and materials were given them. In addition, the 
instructors were given specialized instruction and equipment 
equal to that used at main campus. See biographies and 
credentials of all FIPSE personnel, including instructors, 
prepared especially for this report in the Appendix* Also 
see evaluation and discussion of materials used in project 
in section entitled Evaluation where evaluation occurs in 
part on materials. 

Point #3 and #4 Objectives: Plant Workers Schedules 

As the following weekly schedule distribution of instructional 
time will show, plant workers were allowed to pick their time. 
Choices by workers clustered mostly in the latter part of 
the day so that instructors continued until late. Most students 
chose to split their weekly instructional time into two visits 
rather than take one long session. This worked best for plant 
operation as well . 

Point #5 Objective: Progress at Worker's Own Rate 

Students absorbed material at different rates of learning as it 
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was almost certain they would. But not all of the difference 
in rate came from ability to absorb material more rapidly. 
Some of it came from students' desire to do more work- In 
certain cases, additional time, therefore, was actually spent. 
This posed a problem in efficient use of instructors' time in 
that students desiring additional work made necessary mstrue- 
tors' additional guidance. Nuch of this, however, was solved 
by the use of the materials involved. Since much of the 
writing instruction was in slide/tape presentation format, 
arrangements were made where this kind of independent study 
could be done as "extra" effort by those wishing to progress 
faster. All in all, it spoke well of the enthusiasm of the 
students for the instruction. 

Tollowmn is a record of the number of hours taken by each 
student to complete a qiven course with a column to identify 
the average time considered necessary for the course (Finures 

Point #6 Objective: Ho^ify^ Material to Ship Unnecessary Instruction 
The material used in the project had been developed for use in 
an Individualized Learninq Center on which the plant laboratory 
in this project was modeled. The material has seouential objec- 
tives and tasks with opportunity and procedures built-in for 
students to skip any part with which they are familiar. In the 
case of Report Writing, for example, it was noted that many mid- 
management administrators could skip much of the material dealing 
with basic paragraph structure and sentence development, but 
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CLASS HOURS REQUIRED BY STUDENT, HOURS CREDIT, AND 
STANDARDS FOR HOURS NORMALLY REQUIRED TO COMPLETE COURSE 
American Cyanamid 

* a - CEU b = college credit 
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30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
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fieeded to concentrate, instead, on overall urbanization and 
controlled format for report writing. 

Point *7 Objective: Record Work and Credit 

The following courses were taken for credit (see Fiqure i in this 
section, and figure 4 in Section Three), In certain cases, reaular 
college credit was fiven and in others Continuing Education Units 
(C.E.U.'s) were granted. Many times the two kinds of credit were 
givers in the same subject matter. As one can see, the enrollment 
snows regular call numbers and catalog identification. Grades 
were also granted as for regular course work (see Grade Distribution 
in E valuation section). 

20i nt #8 Objective; Coordinate Academic Work With Plant an<[ On-the-job 

Needs 

Here, perhaps, has become the most important and significant aspect 
of this entire project. It was obvious to the planners of the 
project from the beginning that this area was a fertile one for 
experimentation and discovery. But the reality of the situation 
once the project became active exceeded, if anything, expectations. 
There is much of importance to be learned from the experience this 
grant has furnished to both the instructors and the education 
development officer of this institution. The experience challenges 
very definitely the effectiveness of learning when such learning 
is structured so heavily on what is only "theoretical" application 
to be experienced by the student in later life. The section 
previous to this, describing the philosophical buse of this project 
has already madt the point clear* There is no need to repeat it here. 

ERIC ot 
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However, there is a need to emphasize what the students themselves 
had to say, how the approach affected their attitudes and sMHs , 
and even how the instructors were affected by this same point, 
tor this reason » the section entitled Impacts Achieved by Project 
includes several anecdotal case histories* as well as direct 
reaction from the instructors themselves. 

it .*9 Objective: Coordinate Additional Course Offerings Suggested 

b£ the Pla nts 

At the beginning of the project it became quickly apparent that 
what the plant workers and administrators decided they needed was, 
in most cases, what they thought we wanted them to say. It was 
difficult, and at first impossible, to break the habit of tradition 
on their part where academic work was concerned. For example, they 
knew that colleqes offer course work in periodically revised cata* 
logs and schedule lists. So the first uiing they asked for was a 
cataloq. Yet the question posed to them was M what kind of education 
do you want or need." 

What we expected to hear was a specific answer— to wit "I have 
this kind of report I have to write every two weeks and I have 
been having trouble with it in this or that way." Instead, the 
answer received was more like: "What do you have. 11 When given 
a list of courses, the new problem was in terminology. It was 
quickly discovered that when a plant worker decided upon Technical 
Writing , say, for his work, that he might mean anything from 
Spelling to statistical graphs and charts. Or else if he picked 
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Report Writing, he might mean only letters and memoranda. So 
it was necessary to be cautious. 

The surprise came, however, in how difficult it was to impress upon 
the industrial personnel thf? importance of the objectives of point 
"efqftt above— the project's aim to coordinate regular work to 
on-the-job demands. Instead, the project director was frequently 
asked for syllabi and textbooks. In effect, they were ready to 
begin a "tradition*! course of study 11 in the "traditional way." 

It is only now after a full semester and slow but steady indoc- 
trination and frequent discussions and meetings, that the impact-, 
of the project has bequn to be understood. The result has teen 
an enthusiasm that has been more than heartening, almost inspir* 
ational. One of the major examples of this has been a course 
in Blueprint Reading . Though the plant had not thought of such 
a service, it became apparent by simple student demand that many 
on-the-job problems revolved about blueprints and interpretation 
of same. 

Investigation on the other hand showed why. The plant has a 
unique use of a procedure with blueprints. As a result a 
Bl ueprint Reading course— a course already listed in the cataloq 
but not previously useful— has been developed which approaches the 
Specific problems of the plant in question even as it follows the 
norml syllabi and requirements. A second case in point, is in 
Report Writing, After a full semester of report writing techniques 
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the plant onager* involved have consulted with instructors and 
have developed a specialized approach to their report problems 
in their plant. The result is a course that varies from the 
Cdi-pus counterpart in that it teaches report writing in topical 
form with a Telegraphic style and abbreviated sentence structure, 
quite typical in fact of industrial communications. Yet it 
cook an entire semester working with polished, full sentences 
and well developed paragraphs for the agreement and dialogue 
to take place. It is a perfectly reasonable request, it will 
not violate any precepts of writing or standards of writing and, 
in fact, will rr-ake of the course even a slightly more difficult 
course since brevity is always a more challenging skill than is 
lengthy development. 

Sucn points as these have led, therefore, to a slow but careful 
addition of courses to the curriculum already developed the 
first semester. Below is a list of such courses already added, 
ana nore are yet being worked on: 

1) Blueprint Reading 

?} Speed Reading 

3) Quality Control 

4} Business Letter Writing 

5 } English Comp. (1st & 2nd Semester) 

6) Math (1st & 2nd Semester) 



- end of this section - 



Sectio n Three 
Curr ent Status of Eva luation Plan 



The project from its inception included a list of points upon which 
evaluation would be based. The list is as follows: 

1, Our effectiveness in serving the needs of the students as 
defined. 

Method of gathering data: We mill use questionnaires both 
to the students as well as to the supervisors and managers. 
Also* we will request the company to interview the students 
in this area, periodically throuqhout the year. 

2, Our effectiveness in involving our constituencies in this 
project— in this case, the companies themselves. 

Method of gathering data: We will keep a file of reports 
and correspondence flaking certain as we progress that input 
evaluation from the company keeps coming. More specifically, 
we expect to use the company management and supervisory 
structure very actively in (1) analyzing materials we use 
for effectiveness and application to need, and {2} determin- 
ing course work and course objectives for best results. 

3, Our effectiveness in establishing and maintaining a relation* 
ship between college and corporation involved. 

Method of gathering data : We will ask the evaluation 
team to interview the corporation officials for their 
estimate of the success or lack of success in the relation- 
ships as established with the program, Also, we will ask 
for feedback from the company officials Involving their 
estimate of the relationship as we progress throuqhout the 
year. 

4, Our effectiveness in devising incentives for workers to 
participate in the program. 

Method of gathering data : Again, we will rely on actual 
figures, especially as they may grow as the year goes on. 
Registration into the program can occur at any time; thus, 
a good index for this area will be the climbing rate of 
participation or its lack of it. 

5, Our effectiveness in providing educational information, 
counseling, personal and academic advising and referral. 

Method of gathering data : The program arranges for an 
on-site counseling ana advising component, with a counselor 
available with which not only to accomplish this objective 
but to gather data in terms of numbers of people counseled, 
type and kind of counseling and advising needed, and the like 
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6. Our effectiveness in assessinq the impact of the program 
on ourselves as an institution, especially in training 
our faculty staff to work with the type of student 
represented by industry in this project* 

Method of gathering data : The task force involved in 
administering and running this program (see proposal) 
will assess this area and will produce a mid-year and a 
final report on this question. The report will include 
(1) what training the teaching staff and the paraprofes- 
sionals involved received, (2) a report from each 
individual so trained, and {3} an assessment of the 
institution's reaction and adjustment to the problems 
as they may arise, 

7. Our effectiveness in involvinq the supervisory personnel 
in the teaching of workers. 

The college will also address itself to the problem of 
balancing the evaluation team with the proper representation 
of the areas involved. Thus, the team will have the followinp 
personnel : 

A representative from industry, especially the management 

sector, 

Description of background : This representative should 
be familiar with both the needs of industry, particularly 
the plant worker on the job, and the resources and capa- 
cities of postsecondary education as represented by our 
college. Many companies have the precise individual 
described here as educational officer or as a supervisor 
in charge of personnel training. There is ample opportunity 
in this area to obtain the services cf such an individual. 



A representative from the academic community. 

Description of background : The project needs evaluation 
^rom an academic viewpoint. This representative should 
furnish such a view, but he should also be cognizant of and 
familiar with the problems of industry and of the plant 
worker as a student. Furthermore, he should be familiar 
with or responsible for information about individualized 
instruction such as will be pursued in this project. 

A representative from labor, especially the line of 
production worker segment* 

Description of background : The project also needs 
evaluation from the viewpoint of the student, the plant 
worker, for whom this project has been devised* Such a 
representative should be acquainted with college instruc- 
tion in the traditional vein on campus, and with the 
instruction as it was pursued on the plant premises. 
Thus, he should ideally come from the project itself in 
that he should have been involved in study within the 
q prograw. There is aniple opportunity to pick such a 

RJ£ person from the many who are familiar with the college. 



The list above was formulated as the bases for evaluation. But since 
the project has begun, more experience and familiarity has enabled the 
project director to expand and to add to the evaluation. Considering the 
project, therefore, from this mid-year viewpoint, the following more 
detailed bases for evaluation have suggested themselves. 

Major Elements to be Evaluated 

First, it seems necessary to extrapolate from the project's workings 
and structure, what could be called the "major elements" or "underpinninns" 
whien underlie, and give the project its unique identity. Following are 

these: 

1. Its Basis of Operation 

2. Its Method of Operation 

3. Its Specialized Materials 

4. Its Special Adaptation of course work to job-related needs. 

As described in the oriqinal proposal , the laboratory bases of operation 
(Point f!) was to be substituted for the more traditional "classroom: and 
class 1 aetnod of operation. The laboratory technique has already been 
developed, tested, and refined on-campus during the previous four years. So 
in this respect tne unique basis of operation is already available. Of 
course, a further ur !queness of operation was added by the decision to take 
the laboratory directly onto the plant premises. This is a major difference 
and a r»jor element of identity where this project is concerned* Thus, 
evaluation must involve this major point. 

As for the method of operation (Point #2) above, the same holds true. 
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Open-ended entry and exit from the laboratory, wor^ done by the student 
at his own pace, one-on-one instruction with materials adapted to the 
student's rate and m ethod of learning— these are the things which are unique 
in the operation of the laboratory itself. Thus, evaluation aqain must con- 
sider this. 

The third item, specialized materials, derives directly from the second. 
The specialized individualized instruction being pursued, demands that most 
traditional notorial be adapted. Ayain an advantage for the project lay 
in the availability of specialized materials, many of which had been 
developed under the same conditions on campus already. But again it was 
obvious that further adaptation was necessary, Evaluation should consider 
this eleroent as well. 

The final item, adaptation of course material to job-related needs, 
is perhaps the most unique of all. The question is whether such adaptation 
begets as good or better responses from the student, and secondly whether 
tne resultant learning is as good or better than would take place in the 
traditional environment. Evaluation must be certain to include this point, 
trere f ors. It is the most interesting and inportant of all the points, 
whsn one considers that the project is an experiment which challenges 
certain accepted practices. 

Major Sources of Data for Evaluation 

The next important question is to determine the sources from which 
d&tavnll be obtained with which to evaluate the important elements of 
the project listed above. The following were determined to be these 
sources * 
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1. Students in the Project 

2. Instructors in tha Project 

3r Plant and Industrial Personnel (who were not students) 

d. Immediate Supervisors of Students Enrolled 

b. Plant Administrational Personnel (Top and/or 
Mid -Management Level ) 

4. Outside or Out-of-Project team of Evaluators 

Areas to be Covered by t Ea c h Source 

Students 

It was determined students would be asked to evaluate specifically 
1} Materials, 2) Instructors, 3) Instructional Methods, 4) Their personal 
reactions. 

Instructors 

The instructors in the project have been asked to evaluate: 
1) Materials, 2) The impact of the project on themselves as it pertained to 
their pr*- ious concepts of teaching, of learning, and of course content and 
student motivation, 3) Administrative Support (both from the Grant as well 
as college administrators). 

Plant and industrial Personnel 

In the case of the immediate supervisor of each student enrolled, it 
is thought that an evaluation on his part should contain—!) his assessment 
of students improvement on-the-job noted, if any, due to the project, 2) 
his assessment of the work offered the student by the project, 3) his 
assessment of the H relatedness M of work done to job needs of the student as 
he, the supervisor, sees it, 4) his assessment of materials and methods 



used, if ne v,ishe. to give it. 

in the r c hi of the management personnel, it is thought that a statement 
of any feedback as might have come to them from their rank and file sub- 
ordinates will be useful. It was decided after a meeting at which much 
of this feedback was given orally, that a sunsuation of it by a major 
Administrator of the plant— would be best {in the case of Walker Parkers- 
bt»rg, Division of Textron, that is), (See Modification of 
Plan under Section Five for other plants involved.) 

Outside Team of Lva! uatjon 

It was decided that tne team should be comprised of four (4) members: 

1. Dean of Instruction's Office (the Dean or the Assistant Dean 

uf Instruction) , 

2. Content Specialist (if evaluating Cnelish teaching, an 
English Specialist, etc.), 

3. Member of the FIPSE project (for Data Resource and to 
expedite work only), 

4. Plant Representative (one not involved in any way, possibly 
not located in the Plant in question but familiar with other 
Industry or other Plant). 

In the case of the first two members mentioned above, campus personnel 
were considered not only sufficient but superior to outsiders. The FlPSt 
project has been a separate arm of activity in the college, and it is 
reasonable to claim that the Dean (or Assistant Dean of Instruction) and any 
traditional classroom faculty member would be objective . As a matter of fact, 
it is considered ideal to have those engaged in administering and teaching 
the traditional course work on-campus be the arbiters of the effectiveness 
of a project which takes campus instruction and courses and adapts them to 



the unique off-canpus learninn situation represented by the project, /hey 
would be in the best position to determine success if they were allowed to 
see the student work, to question the instructors, etc., {see orivileqes cf the 
team in second list below), and furnished all the data they desired. 

In the case of the fourth team member, it was felt an objective view 
could be obtained from an industry or "plant type 11 reacting to an "academic 
type" program aimed at bis area of activity and knowledge. At this point, 
ii is felt such a representative ought to be picked by the plant involved, 
to build a better credibility for the progress of the project, as the 
team report may show it. 

The areas to be evaluated by the team will be as follows: 
t. Method of Instruction 

2. Quality of Leaminq and Instruction 

3. Objectives of course work 

4. Success of Adaptation of Regular Course Objectives to 
industrial Needs. 

5. effectiveness of Specialised Materials* 



Fjrtnernore, the privileges of the team should include the following: 
J. To question and/or consult with the students 
To question and/or consult with the instructors 
Consult and/or question all PIPSC personnel 
Accessibility to all material used 

Study all records of work done by students and instruction 
time received by each 



6. Any other data pertaining to the five 
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Considerinq that the team would be evaluating five? specific but. 
different areas (listed above), it is felt that the make-up of the team 
should be such that every individual member will have at least one area 
in which he will be a major contributor because of his knowledqe and/or 
experience. This was achieved it is felt, as the following chart will 
stow. 



Team Hember Identification 


Major Areajs) of Knowledqe 
and/or Experience which 
he will Evaluate 


Marginal Area 
of Concern 


Dean of Instruction's Office 


1. Method of Instruction 

2. Quality of Instruction 

3. Objectives of Course 

worK 


4. Adaptation to 
Industrial 
need 

5. Effectiveness 

of material 


Content Specialist (English, 
Math, etc.} 


1. Method of Instruction 

2. Quality of Instruction 

3. Objectives of Course 

work 

4. Adaptation to Industrial 

needs 

0. Effectiveness of materials 




Berber of the Project 


No evaluation allowed 


No evaluation 
allowed 


Plant Representative 


4. Adaptation of course 
work to industrial 
needs. 


5. Effectiveness 
of specialized 
material . 



Evaluation of Adaptation of course work to industrial needs, one of 
i r e riost important points of the evaluation, will be fulfilled mainly 
letter the efforts of two nw>mhpr* nf thn Mm , tt.n Btmtem r [T fatfyi and 
:-e Plant Representative. The Content Specialist can judge how well the 
fad;: -oral classroom objectives have been safeguarded even though adapted 
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to different uses and needs, and the Plant Kepri-si.-nutive r -.in •'VnI.inU- huw 
well the adapted course objectives fulfill industrial needs, ft is d 
question of two members leading to a whole or unit treatment of one area. 

Current Status of Plan 

The plan for evaluation described above has been developed during this 
first half year. Yet it has been the basis for data gathering from the 
beginning- Students have to this date already been given their question- 
aires and instructional rating sheets. These will be unsigned and for 
obvious reasons we^e not given until the student had finished his work and 
had Dcen awarded a final ^ruie. The result*, of these for the first semester 
are included in this report (see Fiqures la and lb). 

Instructors furnishinq the portion of the evaluation described above 

are preparing their reactions and data for the first semester for inclusion 
w^th this report. Their work follows in the section immediately below Dajta 
to Date . They will, however, continue gathering data during second semester 
for additional reporting yet to be done* 

^lant and Industrial Personnel as source for data gathering has 
already been tdpped. Reactions from the first semester's work have been 
received from the Administrative area of the plant and follows in the section 
i<wediately below also. Reactions in terms of supervisory feedback has taken 
longer and is still in progress. It is a more difficult area to do with the 
many persons involved and with the "sensitive" problems of line and staff 
relationship wrnch must be protected. But it will be available by end-of- 



year. 



Following is the data developed to date, therefore; 
Data to Date 

Student Ev a luation , Students were given the following questionnaires 
to answer: l)a questionnaire seeking their reaction to the quality of 
instruction they received, and 2) aquestionnaire seeking their reaction to 
the instruction, materials* and conditions of learning. Figure 1 and Figure 
2 following are those questionnaires renroduced in full. Figure la and 
Figure Za are the results— Figure la representing the results of question* 
nairein Figure 1 and Figure 2a of the one in Figure 2. 

In addition, Figure 3 which also follows is a record of the number of 
hours attended by each student in the course work accomplished by him. As 
a rule of thumb or rough approximation, the averse time spent on-campus for 
course work of the type studied at the plant site is roughly fifteen clock 
hours for every credit hour of college credit and roughly ten clock tours 
for every credit hour of Continuing Education Units (C.E.U.'s). Thus, it 
might have been expected that a student enrolling in Enqlish Composition, 
for example, for the regular three hours of college credit will spend forty- 
five clock hours of learning time. This is traditional proportions of clock 
and credit hour comparisons. Experiments on-campus, however, in the 
Individualized Learning Center have already shown that a significant saving 
of time can be achieved with individualized instruction, with many students 
saving up to 15% or more time over those in the traditional classroom. So 
it was toped and expected the same would happen oa the plant site. Figure 3 
shows this to happen. Fiqure 4, in turn* stows the list of courses taken, 
in what numbers, and from which plant work area, 
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Parkers burn, i*est Virqinia 
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SUBJECT: FIPSC /IND-CAMP L VALUATION 



The purfK)se of this evaluation is to give you an opportunity 
to help us improve the instruction in the FIPSE project. 
Please be open and honest in your ratings and comments. To 
insure confidentiality we ask you not to sign your name. This 
evaluation will not be read by the instructor until your qrade 
has been given to the Records Office. 



INSTRUCTOR EVALUATION FORM 



COURSE NAME AND NUMBER 



DATE rOIIRSf COMPLf TfD INSTRUCTOR 



Please write in the blank space provided the number that best describes 
your jydqment of YOUR INSTRUCTOR in reqard to the qualities listed be- 
low. Rate the instructor on each item qivinq the hiqhest ratinas ONLY 
for unusually favorable impressions. 

.NABIE TO LOWEST AVERAGE HIGHEST 

J T F 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



1 » _ _ Presentation of subject matter 

2. Clarity and accuracy of direction 

3. _ Reception to your questions 

4. Answering questions clearly 

5. Adaptinq the course to your rate of learninq 

6. _ Makinq you aware of course requirements early in the semester 

T Ability to encouraqe you in your learninq 

8. _____ *<eeoinq you informed as to your progress in the course 

9 .eaimq with any special problems that you may nave had affecting 

tr.e course, 

10 ______ >2*ndinq sufficient time with you while in the proiect 

U Overall ability to function successfully in an individualized learnino 

program like this. 

FURTHER COMMENTS: 

Please return this form in the attached envelope by the plant's nail system. 
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i\irl »r r ,imr~, , West Virgin in 

SUE v r : r ;_ps p / i^- gyp Ev'Al 'iAT IO N ( Con ' t , ) 



Please evaluate the course on this form. Do NOT evaluate the 
u.structor. — - 



COURSE C VALUATION FORM 

COURSE NAME AND NUMBER 
•jATi "fitjRSf COMPL ETEO 

PLEASE CIRCLE THE APPROPRIATE ANSWER IN RESPONSE TO THE FOLLOW I NO QUESTIONS 
PROVIDE COMMENT^ WHEREVER YOU LIKE: 

1. sere the teit questions relevant to the material covered? YES NO NO COMMENT 
Explain : 

\ >. reuard to the materials in this course, do you find that they are oenerally 
(A) Readable? YES NO NO COMMENT 

i'h, Adequate in coverinq the subject? YES NO NO COMMENT 
(C) Available when you need them? YES NO NO COMMENT 

Explain: 

3. Would you recommend the addition of any other materials to the course? 
YES NO NO COMMENT 

Explain 

4. If you had a cnance to take this course ana in, would you do so 9 
YES Nf NO COMMENT 

Explain : 

5. Is the IND-CAMP environment such that vou would like to take other courses 
here? >il no NO COMMENT 

Explain : 

6. Have you been able to adjust yourself to the noise level' 
YES NO NO COMMENT 

Explain; 

7 ' 5~ there any COurSeS you would like to see added to the curriculum' 7 
VES NO NO COMMENT 



If yes, which ones? 

FR?r"M R '^ R COfflENTS: (PleaS* «se reverse side o f this pane) 
L^^Fleast return this form *» the attached envelope by the plai 
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INSTRUCTOR EVALUATION — Wo Iker/Pu rke rsburg 
Mean scores per question 

Based on a scale of 1 to 7 - 7 being the most favorable resporu 



1. Presentation of subject matter. 



5.06 



Clarity and accuracy of direction. 



5.^b 



Reception to your questions, 



6.0 



Answering questions clearly, 



5.86 



Adapting the course to your rate of learning. 



s. Maicing you aware of course requirements 
early in the semester. 



53 



5.23 



^* Ability to encourage you in your learning. 



6.0 



Keeping you informed as to your progress 
in the course. 



Dealing with any special problems that you 
rr.ay have had affecting the course. 



Spending sufficent time with you 
w hile in the project^ 



Overall ability to function successfully in 

sr. individualized learning program like this. 



5.66 



.73 



13 



5 ?a .* e 



The average mean score per question was 5.56 
Standard Deviation ^ 0.32 
Variance « u.09 
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FIGURE lb 

INSTRUCTOR PVALUAT ION --American Cynnamid 
Mean scores per question 

Based on a scale of 1 to 7 - 7 being the most favorable response 



1. Presentation of subject matter. 



5.0 



2, Clarity and accuracy of direction, | 4.6 



3. Reception to your questions, 



6.3 









\ 4. Answering questions 


clearly. 


5 *> 








5. Adapting the course 


to your rate of learning. 





5.6 



Makxny you aware ot course requirements 
early in the semester. 



4.7 



Ability to encourage you in your learnxny, 



Keeping you informed as to your progress 
xn the course. 



5.4 



5,4 



Dealing with any special problems that you 
may have had affecting the course. 



Spending sufficent time with you 
while in the project. 



5.4 



I 1 1 . Overall ability to function successfully xn 

* an individualized learning program like chis. 



5.5 



The average mean score pejr question was 5.3 
Standard Deviation s 0.46 
Variance = 0,19 
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JuUKSt EVALUATION WaiKer/parxersuurq 

Students indicated positive, negative, or nonresponsive as shown 
1. Were the test questions relevant to the material covered? 



In regard to the materials in this course, do you Una they 
are generally: 

(A j Readable; 



(B# Adequate m covering the subject? 

[8758 



13% j - 20% ] 



(C) Available when you need them? 

m 

Would you recommend the addition oi any other materials to 
the course? 



40% 



If you had a chance to take this course again, would you do so? 



47% 



Is rno IND-CAMF environment such that you would like to take 

o-ner courses here? 



6. Have ou been able to adjust your sell to the noise level? 



WW* 



20% 1 



0 
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Are there any courses that you would like to see added to 
the curriculum? 



[positive I , J ncH J a tiivo £Z3 no responsive 



On 
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COURSE EVALUATION — American Cyanamid 

Students indicated positive, negative, or nonresponsive as shown 



Were the test questions relevant to the -material covered? 



'-78%" 



* -22% 



In regard to the materials xn this course, do you find they 
are generally: 



(A) Readable? 



67%. 



33%. 



(B) Adequate in covering the subject? 



fr r, « ^,rV^/»»/,,. i f r/tf <Vi f »V.Y» f f ftl fift/f iir t f» ^11 'ifffj-'ti * **ffffft ''f^'tl'f' 



11% 



■11% 



{O Available when you need them? 



33% 



Would yuu recommend the addition of any other materials to 
the course? 



---- - --^ — 



67%. \ 



3 3% 



If you had a chance to take this course again, would you do so? 



Is the IND-CAMP environment such that you would like to take 

Cher courses here? 



6, Have you been able to adjust yourself to the noise level? 



7. Are there any courses that you would like to see added to 
the curriculum? 
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positive 



3 negative 



nonresponsive 



CLASS HOURS REQUIRED TO COMPLETE COURSE— Wa iker/Parkersburg 



Course 
Number 



Course 
Name 



Student 
Name 



Hours Used To 
Complete Course 



41U4 
4104 
4104 

4105 
1105 
4lO r > 
4105 

4106 
410b 

4lOi 

4I0b 
4108 

4109 
4109 

4110 

4113 



1902 



1910 
1 910 
1910 
1910 
1910 

1913 
1913 



Shop Math 1 
Shop Math I 

Shop Math 1 

Problem Solving 
Problem Solving — 
Problem Solving 
Problem Solving 

Report Writing 
Report writing 

Tcfhn ica 1 Writing 

Business Communica tion 
Bus J ness Communica tion 

Composition 

Composition 

Special Problems 
in Writing 
Specie 1 Problems 
in Language Study 
S pec id 1 Prob lems 
in Language Study 



Chris tophe r , Mayna rd 
Corbitt, Richer! 
Domiga n , Cha r les 

Hadfield, Alma 
McClain, Albert 
Plassmeyer , Merle 
Wa sh ing ton , Fe 1 ix 

Miller, Donna 
Wa r ehe im , Jerry 

Walker, WiL . uiu 

C umps ton , Did ne 
♦right, Jeanette 

Diehl, Edward 
Twym ^ n , Robe r t 

Radabaugh , Gary 

Mays, Loretta 

Ankrom, Jack 



Report Writing and Design Hutchinson, Dave 



Technical Writing 
Technical Writing 

Bus iness Communica tion 

Composition 

Composition 
Composition 
Composition 
Composition 

Shop Math I 
.-hop Math I 



Coull, Dave 

Pa r sons , Micha e 1 

Young, William 

Becker t, Marvin 
Ha 1 s te a d , Cha rj.es 
Phillips, Luci 
Sandy, Carole 
Sodders , Thoma s 

Hendricks , Robert 
Stewart, Larry 
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Total Hours - 783.15 Mean Hours - 27.96 

Standard Deviation - +4.64 Variance - 20.83 



27. 5 
25.0 
27.5 

21.9 
27.25 
22.5 
21.5 

30.0 
27.5 

10. 5 

26.2b 
30.0 

30.0 
33. 

30.75 

22.0 

30.5 



25.5 

35.25 
36.0 

28.5 

28.5 
36.0 
33.0 
26.5 

30.0 

30.0 
24.0 



FinuPl ,a 



ClJKSS HOURS RKQUIRKD Ti . < , OMi > LI# r i , l! CO".iKSl.--A.iu?r umii Cy.in.uuJ.-J 



Course Course 
Number Name 



o tudent 

Ni l UK* 



Hours Used To 
Complete Course 



-119 bpeeia L Pror. iems 

in Writing 

4119 Spec L.i 1 Frob] ems 

in Writing 

41 1** Special Problems 

in Writing 

41 j ^? .vpecxdl Problems 

in Writing 

4119 Special Problems 

xn Writing 

41: } 4pu-t.XciI Problems 

in Writing 

- .1 - j[>e« x«il Problems 

in Writing 

i l J r acial Proolems 

in Writing 

4 . \ i 3 pec ia 1 Problems 

xn writing 

41 19 Special Problems 

in Writing 

4119 Soecial Problems 
Writina 

4119 Special Problems 

.r. Writing 

4119 Special Problems 
in Writing 

TotaL Hours - 308 
Standard Deviation - t,2,28 



Morgan, Zeb 

Buttrey , Carl 

Fries , Jack 

Buckley, Caroll 

Liu x ley , Bob 

Bor sniti , J mi 

Brunya te, Bill 

Muckleni, Ron 

Smith, Rex 

Willis, Mitch 

Short, Bill 

Kurner, Chuck 

Mean Hours - 23.69 
Variance - 4,82 



28.0 



24.0 



24.0 



20.0 



24.0 



!2.u 



24.0 



26.0 



22.0 



20,0 



24.0 



FIGURE 4 



:qukse Of'FUKlNUS and bN KQL LMENT — wa iker/Par kersburg 



Course 
Number 



4104 
4lOs 
410b 
4lc; ; 
410B 
4109 
4110 

4113 



1 V "J 



1910 
1913 



Course 
Name 



Number of Students Enrolled 



Shop Mc3 Lh I 

Problem Solving 

Report Writing 

jV'Smtcul Writing 

Business Communication 

Composition 

Special Problems 
in Writing 

Special Problems 
xn Language Study 

Special Problems 
in Language Study 

Report Writing and Design 

Technical Writing 

Business Communication 

Special Problems 
in Language Study 

Composition 

Shop Ma th I 



4 
A 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 



2 
2 
1 
1 

8 



TOTAL 38 
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FIGURE 

COURSE OFFERINGS and ENROLLMENT — American Cyanamid 



Course Cours 

Number Name Number of Students Enrolled 



4119 Special Problems 13 

in Writing 



41 



41 



of the student. 



The different needs of each industry had an effect on teacher approach. 
Correspondingly, the different needs/psycholoni of each student had an effect 
on course content, causing d unique atmosphere for each student. Administra- 
tive support from the industries and the college was strono. Administrators 
of each industry and of the college gave support to student projects, showed 
entnusiasm toward the educational experience by visitations and discussion 
with students, und by requisitioning equipment and supplies, as they were 
needed. (Some particulars will be discussed in the section concerned with 

conditions of learning.) 

jend of report] 

REPORT FROM INSTRUCTOR #2 - MATH INSTRUCTOR: 
(Ray Miller) 

Five students at Walker Parkersbura Textron enrolled in Shop Math I 
djrinc the first semester of 1976-77. Individualized Instructional techniques 
.■.rich had proved to be successful on the Parkersburg Community Colleqe Campus 
were used as the principle mode of teachinq learning activities at the 
industrial site. Fortunately, many individualized math materials were also 
available as a result of program experimentation and development by personnel 
in the I.L.C. at Parkersburg Community College, namely: 1) a course syllabus, 
2) supplementary hand outs, 3) a complete pre-test analysis, and 4) a unit 
test for each area studied. All of the items mentioned were specifically 
tailored to the individualized method of instruction and seemed to work very 
*ell with the industry related personnel as demonstrated by the previous 
course material evaluation results completed by the Shop Math I students. 
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The start up problems associated with new and experimental projects are 



well known in project administrative circles and seem to be generally accepted 
bv the administrative sector. For instructors and students, the inherent 
"buos" are often less well understood and not so readily accepted and often 

cippea r much larger than they actually art*. 

The FIPSE Administrators seemed to do a creditable job and produced a 
strona sincere effort to hear comments, concerns and criticisms from both 
oroiect instructors and students, Most concerns were dealt with openly with 
the intent to solve problems as opposed to a fixation on establishing blame. 



Top level administration at Parkersburq Community Colleqe is very 
supportive of the FIPSE/IND-CAMP project as demonstrated by the continuing 
personal involvement of the chief administrator (colleqe president) and the 
proiect director with the instructors and plant site personnel. It appears 
tnat much of the project success is related to the direct communication access 
rcute between President Jerry Lee Jones and FIPSE Project Director Raul Reyes. 

In summary, from the instructional level, communication and support from 
top aarimstrative positions at Parkersburq Community Colleqe seems to be on 
going which strengthens the instructional efforts at the off campus laboratory 
at Walter p arkersburg, 

[end of report] 



REPORT FROM INSTRUCTOR #3 - ENGLISH AND LANGUAGE INSTRUCTOR; 
'John Caserta) 

At tne beginning of the term I was provided with most of the 
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necessary trials needed, such as text book,. ^ wai iuus 

supplies, file cabinets, etc. I also had the administrative support 
of President Jones and his staff, Mr. Raul Reyes, the Director of 
instructional Design and Development and his staff, the Individualized 
Learning Center staff and their materials , and the Learning Resource 
Center staff and their audio-visual materials. In the beginning there 
.as some difficulty in obtaining audio-visual material because of repair 
problems but this was remedied by mid-semester. I found the use of 
tape recorders, Caramates, and a number of slide presentations developed 
by Mr. Reyes, of immense help. The materials could be easily trans- 
ported to my teaching site and set-up in a matter of minutes, making 
it possible for me to individually tailor my courses on the spare of 
the moment to remedy a particular problem a student was having or to 
present a new lesson plan from a more creative angle. 

Although I felt the format of my FIPSE courses and the project 
itself proved an overwhelming success, I do feel criticism should 
oe leveled against "The Little Red School house" which is the small 
wilding in which the FIPSE classes were held at the plant site of 
Walter 'Parkersburg. The room, although large enough, was not es- 
pecially conducive to a learning atmosphere. Several students ob- 
jected to the freight trains rumbling by on the nearby tracks. Others 
were zotnered by and distracted by the voices, noises, and movements 
of the atner students. Or. several occasions the room was too chilly 
to sit :o~fortably in. The lighting gave off a glare which was often 
bothersome, and there was a depressing drabness about the room that 
often became tiresome. I would like to recommend that a section of 

\* * 
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the row be pcrrrnrttv unclosed bv ^imi 1 ar ^LitimL^LJlL t.he ii.divif-. 
ualized Learning Center .1 Parkersburo Community College, fhis wuulo mmm^e 
distraction, and noises, providinn the students who desire privacy a little 
■ore comfort and a better learning atmosphere. Fiaure 5 shows instructional 
tin* spent by eacn instructor per week and this distribution of this time 
on a daily basis. 



r 

| end of report 
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pjjni and >dustrial Personnel . As explained already, data from only the 
Administrative sector of this evaluation was ready by reporting lite. Data 
from supervisors, Tnough already fed back to project personnel internally, 
needs to be made a matter of documentation, following, in Fiqure 6, is 
tre ev.luation from the Administrative sector, only, represented by the 
President, Thomas Sullivan, in the case of Walker Parkersburg (see also 
■•■odifications under Section 5 for other plants) and reproduced for the 
-eport. The orqinal is on file. 

jut-of-Project Team. The Gut-of-Project team's current status is less 
advanced. At present we have contacted and have received a willingness to 
accept the responsibility from the Assistant Dean of Instruction (represent- 
ing the Dean's Office), from at least one Lnnlish and one Math "regular" 

r hnth rases a regular who is also skilled and experienced 
on-campus (in both cases, a reyu 

in individualized Instruction- the instruction being used by the project); 
from the Coordinator of the Plant Sites of the project's personnel, actino 
aS data resource for the team. The plant representative will be furnished 
by the plant peopld in the near future, as soon as their choice is finalized. 
The charge to the team, of course, has already been explained above in 
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Schedule 



instructor John Cagertg 
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FIPSE 
Schedule 



,natructOf 
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WALKER PARKERSBURG 



TEXTRON 



tu Raul Reyes f*om Larry S. Grimsley 

location Pksbg. Comm. College dau November 15, 1976 



IND-CAMP Program (Fund for the Improvement of Post Secondary 

Education) 



Dear Raul : 



We feel the IND-CAMP Program is doing an extremely effective job in 
| relating classroom learning to job improvement, 

Dae student's past memos were critiqued by the instructor and re- 
| written by the student. The outcome so far has been a higher degree 
of writing confidence and better written memos. 

I Another student , whose writing interest had lain dormant for quite 

some time, had that interest rekindled through attendance at IND-CAMP* 

Other comments range from "I'm excited aoout it 11 to "This actually 
relates to my job, and that's what I need. 11 

Of the original 38 enrollees, six have withdrawn, but only two of 
those were after attendance at more than two classes. 

We think a certain amount of the program's success is directly attri- 
butable to the open communication between Parkersburg Community College 
and Walker Parkersburg* And we appreciate the cooperation. 

Your instructors seem to be doing a remarkable job motivating the 
students toward improved job performance. As mentioned in our initial 
meeting, it is hoped the instructors and counselor can not only 
interest, but channel the students in the IND-CAMP Program to the 
point of "graduation" to classes on the Parkersburg Community College 
Canpus, 



3est regards, 




Gr ubs ley Tim Dunbar 

/vie 

cc: T, J. Sullivan 
r ±- V, E. Watson 



this report. But the need to study the records, to consult with students 
and instructions and with plant personnel, will take time. Their part of 
evaluation, therefore, is still in prouress and will take more time. 

- end of this section - 
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Section Four 



Financial Status of Report 



The major expenditures in this project have been for teachinq personnel, 
The next item-and one that became more difficult than first realized (as it 
was reported to Ray Lewis, the project's Washington Director) was Travel, 
particularly the almost daily shuttlinq from plant to plant and from campus 
to plant. The only recourse seemed to be to rent two cars for the duration 
of the project. The expense shown, however, for such rental -in the case 
of the second car -i$ an expense for travel for eighteen months so that Uie 
burden of the same problem may be lightened durinq the second year (see 
Section b, under Travel for same point, projecting for next year). 

The travel for each car was estimated at the minimum of 140 miles per 
week. The price of rental listed, is the best price obtainable throuqh 
closed biding from local rental dealers. The terms of the rental contract 
and specifications to be met are reproduced in the Appendix in the repro- 
duction of the rental contract use in each case. 

In the case of the expense listed for instructional personnel, it was 
quickly seen that economics would have to be effected here as well. The 
major problem was that in certain cases it became obvious that the necessity 
for designing a certain course-one that would not fall in English or Math- 
meant hiHng personnel who cuuld teach it. For this reason, each request 
for a new course had to be examined careful ly-mainly, was it worth the 
cost of additional materials and of additional instructional cost. In some 
cases the college has stepped in to furnish instructors for course work 
outside Of English and Math without subtracting project money for the 
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contribution. This has he i pod enormously. An additional econony was also 
effected by traininq the English and Kath instructional help to teach 
co- , .hey had not previously been able to teach. Project staff develop- 
ment of this kind, in fact, has become a major advantaqe and a rajor element 
of interest in the whole proposal. Such rus been the case in the instance 
of Speed Reading, for example. It is a course very badly needed according 
to plant workers. Yet our lanauaoe instructors were not trained to do this 
work. 

The project director, however, has done such readino work f or many 
years- It h^s been decided, therefore, that tne project directo. train the 
instructors m this area and they, in turn, take the responsibility of 
teaenmq this course in addition to their reqular work. It will burden 
tner on an dl ready heavy teaching schedule, but they are willing and 
cooperative and feel it is the only way to effect success on a limited budget. 

In the case r " Blueprint Readinq, however, it has been necessary to 
oiidqet an addict al instructor. The resultant course as designed has been 
so wci^ically and individually structured that the reqular instructor is 
*c: fusible. But even if a regular cairpus instructor were available and willing 
:c tne worn, this does not mean the project could use him. This is 
:e^d^se tne real problem in using regular campus perse, ».iel lies in the 

for an instructor to h<we a compatibility with plant workers and 
plant notice:. It is here that th; project has faced one of the most 
Kte^v.nr, and yet one of the most difficult problems involved, and the 
reasons are i.uite obvious. 



;epurt humitive (Section Tour} b.' 
.IPSE Mid-Year Report (FY 76) 
Cirkersburq Community College 

Tor example, a plant worker— on the line— is a very direct, often biunt 
person. His range of experience as well as his knowledqe has by necessity 
been restricted to a specialized line. He rea:ts much with the same restric- 
tion, mentally. Yet it is only a habitual condition with him, and he can be 
"rotivatcJ to free himself fruw his routine reaction. But co do so means he 
must be treated and worked with ty someone who cannot only identify with 
him but who can practice a great deal cf patience in the situation. Too— 
in the majority of cases— it means an instructor flexible enough and willing 
enouqh to adapt wholly different explanations for routine points, to adopt 
even a different vocabulary, perhaps use different and more germane examples 
than he has used previously. What this predicates in the way of instructor 
flexibility, capability, past experience, personality and the whole range 
of personal factors, is a bit sobering. The result is that the average 
instructor— the one that happens to be avai lable— the one that happens to 
oe teaching the subject matter needed by the plant on campus, may not 
necessarily be the one that should be used when juHqed *roni the viewpoint 
of tne personal factors just described. 

What happens if the instructor is put into the situation anyway? This 
is not difficult to predict. Students will probably cease coming; they will 
be blurt even caustic in their reaction; and the project will surely suffer. 
Student reaction is very free and blunt in projects such as these. 

At this writing, part of the reasons— perhaps one of the major parts, 
in fact— for the project succeeding so well lies in the happy circumstances 
of choice of instructional personnel. The instructors have been accepted 
by the students beyond what was even expected. It has come to the point, 
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lhat tab of adding <i new instructor brums i,uick concern from the students 
that tney ray r^e "^anooned ' to a "new face". 

^rifc project nas to take this reaction in Mind, ret some demands are 
biroly not going to be met hv existmq personnel, blueprint Reading is a 
<^se in point, as is trie demand for PuijIk SpeaMnci that rids alsu ueveluneu. 
A plant wishes to h.ive Us top administrator^ proficient and at ease before 
television cameras and m public or un-camera interviews. The top adminis- 
trators "picked' to be trained, in this way, dre nervous, doubtful, somewhat 
'panicked' 1 individuals at the thought of the on-caroera and public speaking 
tr^mrq that Etipy will nive to underqo. No on-campus speech and public 
speaking teaching personnel were available; but had they been, the question 
v/o%iii have had tu have been considered— mainly , could they have met the 
sensitive personal relations that were involved, this time not with on-line 
people but w?tli Lop administrators whose position is sensitive not only to 
the company but to tnemselves, to their peers, as well as to their subordinates. 
There is little to match witn the diplomacy needed to instruct high level 
executlvtS— -men who are capable and expert at their jobs— to improve their 
performances and, U before, to enhance their positions, it boggles the 
mind somewhat to consider sendinq a fresh, perhaps untried, by-the-book 
"faculty type" to accorr.pl isn the task. Not thai such a pe^n would not 
"know" his subject— but that it would niean adapting what he knows and 
evaluating and adapting his approach and i;ki tonal so drastically to fit the 
cases* The "gap" or "differences" from the classroom would simply be too 
much. Here is the crux of the "discovery if it can be put this way— 
that this project has slowly made obvious to this college. And again, it 
is necessary to emphasize what this discovery means to traditional instruction 
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as we are presently doing it-the traditional methods from which this project 
is varying. One can wonder how long Education can continue with what is here 
being called "traditional" instruction. 

Conclusion: 

The point all this nakes to a discussion in budqet, of course, means 
that money must be spent carefully on this project where teaching personnel 
is concerned. It is a major problem in the project (see further on this in 
section entitled Problems ) ■ It has been felt that with the tconomies already 
described, one solution may be to keep a list of potential instructors with 
the right qualifications, as has already been described. From such a list 
instructors cm be drawn— perhaps for a four-week course as in the case of 
the Speed Reading and the Television Presentation for executives— a one-time, 
one-package situation— or perhaps for two or more packages, even up to 
full-time. For this reason, the project will have to be skimping on and has 
been on paraprofessional aides. This first semester no such aide has been 
hired. The instructors have kept records and files and have done their own 
paper work and laboratory duties. 

It has been quite difficult for them, however. Some aide will have to 
be obtained. The college hopes to help by contributing, as it has already, 
as much clerical and support aide that it ran give. The savings effected 
will not be enough, but it will help to contract for instructional help for 
second semester. 

There will surely be no "carry-over" funds. There will be a deficit 
of funding and perhaps even a greater one as the project continues the 
second year. 
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Below follows the financial data itself, showino what has been encum- 
bered to date. The additional teachinq personn el w ill have to await encumber- 
ance as the second semester's roster of classes are worked out and this project 
continues. Plans to date also show a heavy need for clerical and paraprofes- 
sional help, especially with such courses as Speed Readinq where continuous 
guided work is needed. 



Personnel : 

Instructor *1 Annuo 1 Iv.Kirv (0* months) : 9,590.00 

Instructor *2 Annual Salary (9 1 months) 9,590.00 

industrv/NuCdrion Specialist Annual Salary' (*J\ months) 12,360.00 



• rdvel Lxpenses : 



Dates 
1-/1 3-17 

Seat-Uct 



Car #1 

Car < 



Location 
Chicaoo, 111 



Travel Expenses up 
to $100.00 for 
interviewees for 
FIPSE positions 

Institute, WV 



Institute, WV 



No. of 
People 



Purpose 



Total 
Amount 



To attend workshop $ 169.46 
for FlPSr Proiect 
Di rectors 



Interview 



To confer with 
FIPSE Project 
Director at COGS 

To confer with 
FIPSE Project 
Oi rector at COGS 



Travel from campus to plants on daily basis 
Rental fee on bid basis. 

Travel from campus to plants on daily basis 
Rental fee on bid basis. 



286.95 



.65 



8.88 



2,385.00 
5,000.00 



Consultant: 



None 



Materials and Supplies: 



Fqui pment : 



3,403.83 
655.00 



GRAND TOTAL — $ 43,> 57 77 
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Section Five 
Next Year's Plan for Project 

In this section, the bases for the continued activity of the project for 
a second year will be discussed. Generally, the project proposes to continue 
in the mainstream of its already established activity, Specifically, the 
plan will be as follows: 

Objectives 

The project feels that the same nine-point project should remain the 
central focus of the project {see Section Two, Current Status of the Project 
for discussion of nine-point program). What activity has revealed thus far 
is not only the soundness of the nine-point basis but the great importance 
of points number eight and nine. 

As stated already, it had been predicated that these two points— adapting 
course work to industrial needs and designing new course work as needs in- 
dicated, would be crucial. But what is even more rewarding is the challenge 
and enthusiasm which these two points have generated in project personnel. 

Sung Developing C hallenges . The proposal has—in the minds of its 
personnel and the college— seriously challenged traditional instruction. It 
has caused a re- thinking to take place where two points especially are 
concerned—!) the practice of teaching subject matter in the framework of 
theory only, and 2) the question of student motivation and learning. The 
conclusion that seems emerging more and more ii, that the one point may be 
affectinq the other in deeper and more important ways than even first 
tnvisioned, Following art* some observations Made particularly along these 
1 ines . 
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For example, iudqed by the experience of the project's personnel , most 
students studying in a traditional environment do not respond to theory with 
the same enthusiasm and interest as student's in this project has responded 
to "applied learninq. M Those who do, are precisely those who function well 
in the highly theoretical atmosphere of college. This is the deciding or 
fidjor factor in their success. But it may happen that they are more in the 
minority than we think and, contrary to what may be a tempting conclusion 
to draw, not necessarily the better students. There are entirely too many 
instances of highly motivated, but highly bored "drop outs" who leave school 
to follow a road of great success. To learn on a theoretical basis, in 
short, may only be a happenstance, a "thing", a person may be able to do 
without necessarily anythinq cominq from it in the way of a quarantee for 
outstanding or great success in applying education to life's problems. But 
the approach in this project has been from the beginninq to deal with the 
5tudent in the way that lie best learns. And ''applied learning" is clearly 
tneir choice. It may be that traditional students would learn traditional 
subject matter and learn it excellently if it were only put into a framework 

applicability and realistic demand than in the traditional framework which 
alrost invariably starts out: "One of these days, you'll have to know how 
:c— etc. , etc. " 



Does Lnis mean the traditional classroom— the center or locus of 
theoretical type teaching— is limited, if not questionable? Yes, it could 
mean that. It ^y also mean that Education of a practical or a professional 
nature should have never entered the classroom in the first place. It should 
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j . interest is generated in the plant bv carefully prepared 
^nnouncemrnts * 

4. A willing group of students is aenerated, 

5. Registration takes place, and 
G, Instruction begins. 

If new cuur^e work needs tu be desiQued to fill the need there is an 
interruption in the line of that activity at the point where the need is 
first expressed. At this point the following has to take place: 

1. Objectives have to be made clear (this means several 
consultations with plant personnel), 

2. A package to meet these (if they are possible and 
qenuine educational needs) must be desiqned, and 

3. An instructor found who is capable or who can be 
trained to be acceptable* 

This line or base for procedure has already worked well, this Fall; it 
served excellently so far for the second round of enrollment and course work 
wis semester (Sprinq) as well. It will probably continue to work as well 
durinQ the second year. There are problems with it, of course, (see Problems 
* r section which follows). But solutions have suggested themselves. 

Table 

L^inq the first year, the schedule envisioned for the project has 
Deer, snored, with hardly any deviation if at all. Perhaps a review of the 

_.£3 T leip explain the bases for the second year. 

r '*o~ t r .e month of June to the openmq of the Fall semester, personnel 
especially the instructing personnel) were interviewed and hired. The 
fulfilling of the needs in thi s area in terms of instructors was more 
difficult than anticipated. First of all, the Director of the Individualized 
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Learninq Center ( ILC ) — Ernest Cronan— who hac been chosen as the liaison and 
coordinator of the instruction on plant site and the ILC took a position in 
another college. 

An interin. director, one not acquainted with the pre-plann tno or 

director cooperated willingly and helped select the final personnel, but 
a firijor realignment of planning had to be made (as reported to Mr. Ray Lewis, 
at th*- time). The first part of the solution was to increase the role of 
the counselor— oriqinally planned as part-time position— and to make of the 
position not only counselor but coordinator in place of Mr. Cronan. 

A new job description (see Appendix where all job descriptions are 
explained) was developed, and a person to fit the responsibility of the 
expanded position was hired— Ray Miller. His credentials fitted the job 
vsee Project personnel biographies and credentials in Appendix), and included 
training in industrial management techniques as well as counsel inq and testing 
and measurements. 

It took the majority of the summer to find the right personnel. And 
again it snould be emphasized that it was the unique blend of background, 
jersor«al uy * and instructional expertise that made it so difficult. Close 
zo tnree hundred applications in the field of English alone were reviewed 
from and existing files and of these at least fifty were interviewed by 
te*ep r or.t and/or personally. It was decided early in the search that it 
would be best to look for a person with the basic qualities of personality 
and experience that would be compatible with the plant or industrial 
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environment and personnel, and train that person m the elements ui individ- 
ualized instruction and on-the-job adaptation of materials. To find anyone, 
otherwise, would be almost impossible, it woold have been necessary to find 
someone who would not only have all the qualifications of the job description, 
but who would *lso have beer, expert at individual ized instruction, especially 
the Mr.d of individualized instruction developed at this colieqe. Few 
institutions have developed as well alonq this line as this college. 

Iven thr. mmpromise seemed to help little since it was obvious to the 
project director '.and had been from the beginning) that the traditional 
instructor-type in the profession is not really qualified to handle the 
unusual demand of the project. The more typical or the more traditional, in 
fact, the less likely the person to be. Another "interestina" but still 
"disturbing" Development of the project. 

The personnel finally chosen, however, have since justified all the 
time and even the postponement of classes for the two weeks (from late 
September to October) that it took not only to find them but to train them. 

itili the end of the first semester coincided well anyway with the 
;..;lege calendar. Classes started on January 10th on campus and will start 
.«■. : e:<"uary 1st on the plant sites. No hardship has been experienced in 

: r --£- resoect. 

"..i.ses, the second period, will end in mid-May it is expected, and 
evalua:- s- „>a wind-up reporting wl11 tuh ' ' thruui -» h the re ' t u1 the 



^nd, the second year will begin with an advantage in the 
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respect thdt the personnel hired will have their first opportunity to desiqn 3 
the materials and the course adaptation that so far experience has shown to 
be necessary. In addition, new courses will be designed during the Summer 
interirr and further traininq in individualized instruction and techniques 
or education students under unusual conditions will be continued. 

Also a more useful and active list of potential instructors will be 
developed and personnel interviewed and made ready for employment when it 

u«-is»'\ (see ftnl i f u ut *urr. % following, fur more on this plan for instructional 
help). 

By Fall of 1977, the project should be ready to beqin its second year 
in a mucn superior position than it was this last Fall— both in trained 
manpower and teaching resources. The same educational time table as this 
vear will probably follow from that point on. 

v ydif i cat ion for Frog ect 

There is a need for only one major modif ication and it is one that can 
De effected with little if any change of philosophy or intent of the project 
*r tJ s far. out it is important. 

"n«s rod if Tuition came from the development of interest in the project 
that was generated in other plants. Originally the grant argued that only 
one pla.M wd^ necessary to put the project into action. In fact, it was 
felt it would strain the project too much to include more. 

Interest, however, has been very impressive, and requests from other 
plants began almost immed »ately to come in. At first, it. seemed a windfall 
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of interest that posed more ill than good. The project tried to envisudlisre 
full operation with full schedule of courses and instructors at all of the 
plant sites, and it was obvious that the funds were completely inadequate. 
But a solution was evident in the very nature of the demands that beqan to 
come in. The demands— outside of the one major plant, Walter Parkersburg , 
originally sel ected--were in most cases demands for single courses or, at 
best, sinqle packaqes of instruction. In every other way, the situation 
and conditions were the same— a laboratory site furnished on the plant 
premises, a studmt group derived from the work force, tuition paid by the 
plant, enrollment and counseling the same— out as stated, for only one major 
orogram or one major problem area. For example, in one case it was a series 
of courses in Ennlish Composition, includinq Report Writing and Technical 
Writing. In other cases, it was courses in Audio-Visual and Public Speakinq 
performance. Still in another it was Shop Math for purposes of applying with 
Production Control or Quality Control. In additions cadre or list of instruc- 
tors was developed from which instructional talent for these and other such 
courses could be picked on a one-time or one-project basis. So far, this 
ras worked wel 1 * 

In this fashion, the project has negotiated and accomplished a series 
ceases in Report Writing for American Cyanamid, another series in Audio- 
Visual a Public Speaking presentation for Borg-Warner. In addition, new 
programs 'or this coming session are being planned: Speed Reading, Television 
and Pub' 'v :&eakinq Performance, Creative Readinq and Writing Projects for 
Plant Personnel, Sheet Metal Layout, Blueprint Readinq, Business Letters and 
Memorandums 'or Industrial Administrators and on and on. 



Other Major Developments. Yet another major development has occurred, 
this time in the portion labeled "Long Term Objectives" the ordinal proposal 
(see page 6 of original proposal). It was considered that a major benefit 
,MU.nt ,.omt> fron. the project in that plant personnel mu.nt be motivated by 
the plar.f instructional experience to .xgister and to boon, regular programs 
<p college. Thus, a student who might otherwise never have thouont of 
engauinu a fornui program, would be encouraged to becnn and perhups eventually 
to finish complete program. 

Not only nas this occurred, but in additional dimension to this idea 
has appeared. This latter has to do with the Board of Regent's Degree, 
available in West Virginia, whereby students may get credit for "life and 
jrofesbional" experience— througn competency examination and documented 
ci a in;- toward a full four-year baccalaureate degree. An industrial plant 
ras revealed itself as a most logical and natural source for this kind of 
lucent and potential degree. For example, one employee, employed in 
"Industrial Engineering" at Walker Parkersburg, is readying thirty-three 
/ea^s o + Engineering employment and activity in this and other plants, as 
5 Lasis for a Board of Regent's degree. This student and others like him 
tre me subject of a report from their instructor in the section entitled 



7-u,, edification in this cose h..s been in the form of added rewards 
or advantages. With the extra plants working with the project on a one- 
package at a time basis, and with the project proceeding in full swing with 
the original plant selected, it would seem that the project is getting 
maximum visibility and achieving maximum impact not only on the educational 
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pre~ist> it is testino and challuri'iirn, , but also on the surrounding community 
which this colleqe is striving to serve w'th quality instruction. 

- end of this section - 
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Section Six 

Budget for Next Year (rv W7j 

The budget for next year is itemized on the form furnished. As can be 
seen, the funds have been rearranged to solve some of the problems discussed. 
In this case, salaries for instructional personnel have been increased, in- 
cluding the salary for the coordinator/counselor labeled industrial Relations 
Coordinator in this budget. 

Less money has been budgeted for pararvofessional ar.d clerical help, 
and more money for Travel than previously considered. 

The arguments for this adjustment were given in Hart Four, entitled 
Financial Status of Project , The travel figure given in this budget, includes 
the trip to Washington at $35 u day for three days, and $25 ground travel and 
round trip transportation for the Project Director's Meeting. 

The school will continue to furnish the following funds: 



Director of Laboratory on Campus $ 17,800 

Fringe Benefits for all personnel hired 12,7^0 

Additional instructional help when schedule 3,000 
on campus allows it 

Clerical/Typist support when needed 5,500 

Printing and Duplication of Materials 3,000 



*The college furnished one instructor for a three month pilot project 
period beginning mid-May for this project and paid his salary from 
institutional funds* Also clerical/typist support was furnished at 
different times, including such support for tMs report- Printing 
and duplication of materials were also donated. What is meant up 
above is that the college will continue to commit itself to such 
support the coming year on the pro-rated basis of what it has fur- 
nished this year. 
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Pers onnel 

The budget will again support two full-tm instructors arui one full- 
time coordinator. fhis is the saf.e a rhis year has seen. ()th**r protessiunal 
help will be contracted on a one-time, one-project basis as explained in 
M.<rLiori u! •-he report dealing with the Financial Status of Pru-Hi ^ev 
Conclusion s dt the end of Part Four, Financia 1 Status of Project ) . 

Funds for use for instructors on this or part time basis nas been included 
<%**u uudqeted in the professional total shown on the budget forni. Itemized, 
professional perso?.rel oreaks down in the followinq ways: 

Instructor in Lnqlish $ 12,bQG 

Instructor in English S 1 2 t 500 

Coordinator and Part Time Instructor $ 14 ,56 0 

Fund for Additional Personnel on Contract Basis $ * ^ ,44(i 



Travel 

7 he two cars rented the first year will form the basis for travel 
expenses this second year. Yet, since the second car was not leased until 
a'vGzZ 'i. id-y^ar of this first yoai , it was considered more economical to 
-G,e tr.e local car rental companies bid on a projected eighteen-month rental 
period . ei.'j o f second year of project) arid simply absorb part of the travel 
expenses for next year in this year's budget. The savings would then be 
channeled to instructional and par^prof esMondl salaries, where the real 
financial stress is on this budget. The rental fees projected for next year 
are on the same basi^ of projected u:il<*dtje ia minimum of 140 iniius a week) 
and rental spec '""cations used f or this year (see rental contract and 
Specifications as^d this year, in appendix). 
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Non- Profe yjona 1 [Vrvonnel 

It will be necessary to have some laboratory aid in the way of clerical 
help and dssistants-to- instructors, /et tiddly as this help is needed, 
only one ^araprof essional car. be budgeted under the limitation of the budget 
already drnvuu dt for second y*vn dunnt. pre-iundinn negotiation., ihe 
sane wiih the clerical/typist aid. Itemized this means the following: 

Pa ra pro f essional f ! ) $ 6,000 

Clerk/Typist (1) $ 6,000 



- end of this section - 



BUDcrr 

1st Year Only 
(U;«s? r»aj:e foraat for each contiauing year) 



A. Direct Costs: 

1. Salaries 6 Wages 

a. Professional* $ 59 , 000 



b. Consultant* 



6. Production (Printing, Reproduction, 
Audio-visual) * 



B # Indirect Costs: 



500 



c* Clcrical/Paraprofessional 12,000 



2. Eoployee Benefits u 

3. Travel* 6 » 000 



4. Materials & Supplies 2,400 



5. Equipneot (Purchase or Rental)* - 0 - 



- 0 



7. Other* - 0 - 



TOTAL $ 79,900 
;tituclonal Support (1st year total) $ 42,080 



r-_-:s to be detailed in Budget Narrative, if applicable. 



I- -;*>rt Narrative (Section Seven) ' 
FIPSE Mid-Year Report (FY 16} 
Parkersbura Community Colleae 

Section Seven 
Impacts of the Project 

It was considered by the project director, early in the planninq, that 
an attempt should be made to assess any impacts made by the project (see 
point #6, parts a, b, and c in first part of section entitled Cu rrent Status 
of Evaluation ). The effort was made, therefore, to gather all the data that 
miqht contribute to this kind of evaluation. Following are reports and data, 
includino some anecdotal narratives involvinq specific case histories, sub- 
mitted by project personnel. It was felt that it would be best to include 
them exactly as written without chanqe or editorial comment.* 

*Reports follow: 
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i«>rt Narrative (Section Seven} 
Hr'SL MiC-Year Report (FY 76) 
Parkersburq Community College 



IMPACTS REPORT FROM INSTRUCTOR *1 - Darryl Hlecher 
While in San Francisco I worked as a tutor for the Equal Opportunity 
Program. This was right after receiving my Secondary Teaching Credential. 
Well -the dichotomy was stark-two dimensional. I became aware that there 
were many more advantages for the one-to-one approach than could be said 
for the traditional classroom approach. I began to speculate about the 
possibility of larqe scale use of some form of this method; however, not 
beinn a financial expert nor an administrator with access to current educa- 
tional programs-my thoughts remained ethereal speculation. 

When the FIPSE Project and I were introduced to each other my speculations 
began to become reality. Here was my chance to teach, and watch my students 
learn, faster, and to teach more, better, and with greater comprehension. One 
of the greatest aides or catalysts to teaching is a sound emotional tie with 
the student, one of trust and understanding. This sound emotional tie is 
implicit to effective teaching. The individual learning approach cuts the 
wasted time incurred by traditional approaches to the grading process. This 
is done by using the grading process as an active learning process. 

Allow me to give a case in support of the individualized approach. To 
preserve anonymity, I will call the student X. X is a woman. She works at 
Walker Parkersburg Textron. She is an assembly line worker, and is about 
thirty-five years old, married and divorced several times. When I first 
met Ms. X, I learned that she lacked confidence in herself. Her lack was 
great, so great that it affected her work in the industry and her learning 
with our project. I was faced with an old problem-do I just go about 
teaching and 1g nore this problem; and, can I really expect a normal, amount 
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i'I.'M Kid-Year (FY 76) 
farKersburq Cui.unumty College 



and of learning tu tate place? In a traditional classroom, K*. X's disability 
would be considered within the realm of subjective learning and it would not 
be proper to sacrifice time from the whole (classroom) in order to address 
her particular problem. But with a one-to-ore approach— objective and sub- 
jective loam; no can occur at the *»an*e tune and with greater frequence than 
ir a traditional classroom. At the end of the course Ms. X not only improved 
her writing, she improved her self-image. 

The dif erence between scheduling classes as part of the work day and 
scheduling classes after the work day is not extremely subtle. Generally, I 
found that those students who took classes during their forty hour week had 
some trouble making the transition from the work to the class knowing they 
were to return to work; however, they did enjoy the fact that the industry 
(American Cyanamid) paid for their time within the class. Many of these 
students were not in the class voluntarily. And for those who took the class 
after their work day (Walker Parkersburg Textron)— many times they were tired, 
but since they all volunteered to take the classes they didn't mind the time 
spent in class nor their tiredness. On the whole I would recorrwnend that 
classes be taken voluntarily. Whether the classes be part of the work day 
or not— well — I'm sure the students would enjoy the company paying for the 
class and for their time also. 

[end of report] 
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IMPACTS RLPORT FROM 1NSTKLC FOR -< — Pay ^lici 
7 re FIPSE/INQ-CAMP Project seems to have a.ade impacts in several - eas 
ui recti/ related to instructional concepts ar.i. methods. Sofit- or tnc 
imput areas are: 1) the instructors previous concepts of teaching and 
learning; 2} course content and; 3) student motivation. A closer look 
at eacn of the areas brings into focus the specialized nature of the 
total concept of the on-plant-site educational process. 

Instructor out-put and performance are usually correlated closely 
to his/her previous concepts of teaching and learning. Research 
indicates stronytly that instructors generally teach by using many 
of the methods and techniques they encountered as a learner and therefore 
find it difficult to radically change their pre-leamed habits of instruc- 
tions. It therefore becomes necessary to give considerable attention 
to the personnel hired to perform individualized instruction as it is 
often difficult to re-orient or retrain the instructor. The FIPSE/IND- 
LAMP Project has been indeed fortunate to secure personnel with knowledge 
of and training in the specifics of individualized instruction methods. 

A second major impact area for instructors is course content. As 
the indi idual learning/ teachi ng process deviates somewhat from the 
normal, traditional classroom approach, materials need to be specially 
iCdpted or designed to fit the individual student. 

This concept is a departure from accepted practice of providing 
each student in a class with the s?me quantity and quality of materials, 
"any of the materials used in the IND-CAMP project required major re- 
jf^iqnmg or modification before adoption at the plant site This was 
less true for the Shop Math 1 course mainly because of previous modifi- 
:a M(/, ye »• formed on the materials at the Individual Learning Center at 



Parkersburg Community College. Through articulation with the I.L.C. 
much of the laborious task of design and development was minimized by 
the direct transportation of math materials to the cff -campus laboratory 
site. Math related materials used at the plant site are as follows: 
1) a course syllabus prepared specifically for individual izou learning 
methods, 2) supplementary hand out material to offer special assistance 
in areas found to be especially difficult during individual study, 3} 
Pre-post and Unit Tests designed to aid the instructor and student in 
nuikino decisions about material to be omitted or other areas needing 
additional attention. 

The accessiblity of the above materials and resources greatly 
aiaed the implementation process of math instructors at the plant site. 

Another major concern of the plant site instructor is the subject 
of student motivations. Is it possible to keep a student motivated 
in the individualized learning setting with less than desired physical 
facilities and high fatigue levels brought to the class after an eight 
hour day in the factory. One demonstration of the ability of course 
work to hold students is the drop out rate which is less than twenty-two 
per cent of the total number of students who were enrolled during the 
first semester at Walker/Pa rkersburq. This would seem to indicate a 
hign level of motivation on the part of students who enrolled. 

Another indicator of student motivation is the FIPSE course 
evaluation instrument administered to participants in classes. The 
results of the survey (see Figures 2a and 2b) shows that student needs 
were being met and most said they would sign up for additional course 
work if it were offered. 



human interest stories and personal aspirations also became known 
us the classes progressed. Student x who was enrolled in Shop Math I 
admitted that he had always wanted to learn math but was afraid of the 
stigma of failure attached to the traditional class room. Treated as 
onf> adult individual, however, he progresses well after receiving 
assurance tnat emphasis was being placed on solving problems and 
leaminq rather than talking about blame for failure in performance. 
Student X progressed well and continued to improve both in performance 
and confide e in himself. 

This anecdotal record could be repeated several times using other 
students as examples which seems again to indicate the positive effect 
of individual instruction. 

[end of report] 
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IMPACTS RIPORT PR OH INSTRUCTOR *3 — John Caserto 
My teaching activities in the FiPSE Program this past semester hove 
developed their own special character. There were several important 
facets that formed the bindinq of my FIPSE format. 

The first concerned the diversification of the human group involved 
in the inception of the project. There were approximately seventeen 
students, ranging from twenty-four to sixty years of age and consisting 
of management personnel, supervisors, common factory workers, an industrial 
engineer, a draftsman, and a carpenter, all of whom successfully completed 
one of bevera' language courses in English Composition, Technical Writing, 
Business Communications , Report Writing, and Problem Solving, 

The second factor, and most critical, was the orientation and 
introduction of my own descriptive learning environment techniques 
which I cultivated depending on each student's own immediate needs and 
desires rather than employing the usual prescriptive set-up and procedures 
which generally define the traditional classrooms- I felt the fostering 
of such a traditional learning climate would neglect the student's parti- 
cular needs and problems, strangle the effectiveness of my teaching 
abilities in such an unconventional situation, and hamper the survival of 
the group's interests in the learning process. 

The third, and also quite critical consideration which determined 
the uniqueness of my format's binding, was the emphasis that I knew must 
be put into achieving teacher-student relationships which had to be open 
and friendly in order to create an atmosphere conducive to learning. I 
felt one of the major strengths of my teaching hinged on avoiding or 
creating any kind of threatening situation for the students. I believed 



the more relaxed and receptive the students felt, the more I would be 
able to encourage the learning of positive attitudes and self-confidence, 
and develop an independence in each student so he felt\tnat whatever he 
needed to leam could be learned and ur-eful to him and in his ,iob. 

One if the techniques I used to develop and keep up this "open- 
relationship" with each student was to continuously insist he participate 
in helping me design and redesign the course he was taking, and constantly 
urge him to discuss with me the setting of both his short and long range goals 
throughout the courses. By doing this I was able to show the student he 
was initiating r.is own learning process and involving himself in a 
realistic learning situation. 

The final was that, I spent over four hundred invidivualized hours 
of teaching time over a fourteen week span. This did not include time 
spent in course preparation and various busy work and necessary reports 
required to keep the project and classes running smoothly. 

The freedom to tailor a course to fit the particular needs of the 
student and the challenge of relating to the student on a one-to-one 
oasis ha a become an exciting, creating and rewarding experience for me 
and my students. At the end of the semester most of my students reported 
to me that they felt the courses were well-designed, worthwhile, stimulating, 
fun, and that they learned more t k^,, they had eA M eeted to. Most of my 
students felt that the flexible teaching methods and indi vidual ized 
instructional techniques that I used were the key to their doing well 
- t*eir courses. They commented that, their courses had realistic goals 
cr, * e re organized around their everyday experiences. A few students 
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remarked that it was difficult some days after workinq eiqht hours at 
their jobs to come into classes, but few ever missed classes. 

With the exception of one or two, nost of my students are returning 
again this coming semester for more course work. Several of my students: 
Dave Caul 1, Jerome Wareheim, Bobby Twyman. Carole Sandy, and Bill Young 
have asked if it will be possible to take more than one course from me 
next semester and said they were willing to pay for the additional courses 
themselves. They have expressed interest in literature courses and other 
writing courses. 

Last semester's FIPSE courses have generated quite a bit of enthusiasm 
and many students on their own initiative have enrolled in additional 
courses at Parkersburg Community College which are not offered by the 
HPSE project. And a few are seriously considering returning to college 
to work toward a degree. A prime example is Wilson Caldwell. Wilson is 
in his mid-fifties and has over thirty years industrial engineering 
experience. He has been going to college off and on for thirty-five years 
and has earned close to sixty hours of college credit. Wilson, a student 
in my Business 146 cla^s, is an excellent student, a good writer, and a 
quick learner. Wilson enjoyed my course and felt it was the definite 
factor which renewed his educational interests. I introduced Wilson to 
the BOR degree program offered at PCC which allows qualified individuals 
to earn an equivalent number of college credits for work experience, skills, 
'ODbies and other valuable knowledge learned through their living experiences. 
*ilson immediately put himself to the task of earning his BOR degree and 
more tnan likely he will become an excellent *nd s'icc*s$ful candidate 
in the ve*y near future. 



However, Wilson Caldwf M, whu ib an t tellent learner, iu not .iy 
t. nccil fTr'SE student. Eut neither is Henry 3eech exactly my typical 
student. Henry is significant because he represents many of the 
5 rdi vidualizeu learning and language uroblems, my average students have, 
all roiled into one person. In example, Hilda Harrison is in her forties, 
■ •r average intelligence, a puor writer, but can recoqnize a well-written 
sentence and knows where to use a period. Richard Nest is a supervisor 
:n his nid-thirties , of average intelleqence, but has trouble wntinq a 
< lear, concise, sentence and uses punctuation and qrammar rule* incorrectly. 
Alice Sturm, a supervisor near forty, above averaqe in intelligence but an 
averaqe writer, nas difficulty in organization, transition and with wordiness 
of expression. 

At the beqinning of the semester rienry manifested all of these 
lanquage and learning problems and more, besides being a poor reader, 
■lenry, fifty years of age, has been employed for the past several years 
as a carpenter for Wdl ker/Parkersburg, and enrolled in my Problem Solvina 
and Decision Making course which was to be work related He lacked self- 
confidence, was rather quiet and shy, and at first, kept himself isolated 
■- one corner of the classroom away from the other students. 

It seemed evident that Henry lacked the advantages of any worthwhile" 
*:t«' education. After a few rJ.scussions with henry in an attempt t« 
-it-: some of his problems, I realized Henry had a high natural 
-:*■* '. v ence. What he didn't know about "book leaning", rienry made 

, - it in ms carpen-ry and mechanical skills and in his knowledge ot 
• ■ — . a-d agricul ture. 
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Henry and I both aqreed one of his proolems was to learn to write 
better, that learninq to write better would be worth learninq, and 
that henry would be expected to take an active role in helping me 
figure out the best way to achieve our course qoals. Knowmq Henry's 
limitations, I completely discarded the traditional grammar approach 
which basically would only serve in prescribing rules that Henry couldn't 
possibly respond to since learning such things as "a noun is a name 
word", etc. would have no meaning for Henry or help him to letrn to 
write a coherent sentence. 

I convinced ^enry that if he learned to write better he would be 

able to express himself more clearly to ether people, and in turn he 

would feel better about himself. So Henry and I devised a course in which 

he would, first, pick out "a target of importance" and then using a 

tape recorder verbally identify and express the importance of his purpose 
for complaining about specific problems which he felt may be related 
to his life, job, or immediate needs, 

Henry's first "target recording" zeroed in on the problems he was 
naving with his carpenter shop, and their related importar-- to him 
ana his job. I then played the tape h<ack several times for Henry 
pointing out such things as his grammatical mistakes and sentence 
errors. After this we re-taped the carpenter shop problems again 
paying particular attention to the previous errors he had made. 
Finally, when it sounded good enough we then began writing several 
rougn drafts from the tape until we had a final paper which expressed 
clearly and coherently the problems with his carpenter shop. 

..-*nown to me, Henry submitted his paper to a "Better Idea Programs" 



at Wal *er/ Parkersburg and he was awarded a gift of several mousand 
top value stamps for tne significant improver ents recommended in his 
paper about his carpenter shop. 

I used other modes cf instruction r Henry throughout the course 
besides the tape-writ inq sessions. By Lm* end of the semester Henry 
was getting a feel for the language and could write a fairly improved 
^aper compared to his aborted writing attempts at the beginning of the 
course. Henry's reading became better and there was a remarkable improv 
ment m his self-confidence and his trust in his learning abilities. 
Henry still has serious language problems which can be eventually 
improved through several more remedial and developmental courses. 
Henry has an immense desire to Ic^rn end such courses in individi- 
oualized instruction provide students such as Henry with important 
purposes for learning because they realize they are related to their 
everyday lives. 

jTnd 1 f reportj 



- end of this section - 



Section Light 
Problems Encountered rn Proj ect 

Predictably, tne project has experienced certain difficulties and 
problems. The problem* .'no difficulties arv inicrestinq and, in their 
way, quite instructive. It is for this reason that it was felt that a 
particular section should be included in this report, describing these 
and some of the "lessons", as it were, that these have tauqht the personnel 
m vol ved. 

Plant Reaction 

An industrial plant can be and is a world of its own. Its environment 
of production schedules and manufacturing of products can be quite foreion 
to an academic type or to the traditional professional educator. 

One of the main difficulties in projects of thic kind, in fact, is 
due to the difference between these two worlds. In a plant (and in industry, 
in general), there is a pragmatic—let's- see-it-work, first— attitude. 
Speculation as a basis for planning is frowned upon. The attitude is to 
commit one's self and one's activities in a clear line of procedure and 
not to speculate too much on potential activities or procedures that will 
change under certain circumstances or are left "open-ended" for possible 
c f anqe. 



Too, there is a conservatism that is surprising unless one has had 
experience in industry or business. "Going off the deep end" on "wild 
s hprps ts a condition to be quarded aqainst and one that will surely 
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M*«. if too PM.h charge u attempted ,„ too little time. One is reminded 
that the academic community has been criticized and, in fact, satirized and 
cancaturized for i ts own "poss-back" conservatism and devotion to tradition. 
To a member of the academic community who may have taken such criticisrn to 
heart and has led himself to believe that all the world outside of academic 
<ioes at a faster and more flexible pace, a visit to a plant with a project 
such as this should be quite instructive. 

In industry, conservatism is combined with "locked-in" thinking at 
times, also. There are certain stock concepts, for example, that industry 
takes for granted and finds it difficult to relinquish. For example, 
Professors teach "classes", classes meet at certain hours, and professors 
usually lecture from a "textbook", make "assignments" and "grade" papers. 
Most everybody who has attended school recoanizes the stock situation just 
described. But the surprise for the project personnel comes in how diffi- 
cult ,t has be*., in certain cases to break this kind of stereotype thinking, 
even when different and innovative alternatives were carefully explained, 
it hud been expected that industry would welcome a change in the pattern of 
the old traditional methods of education-doubly so when one considers how 
o .any in industry and business will primely admit of their doubts 
regarding education ability to meet their needs. 

Cut ,t has been noticed that not oily do industry personnel in certain 
case, subscribe to stock concepts, but they view suspiciously the inno- 

Tive or the ne* that is being proposed. Not that this is an overt or 
actually expressed reaction, but it is there in the subtle but obvious 
d,3COrnf0rt ^ ^uctance ^en the new procedures are discussed. But only 



jj- \ , . r K t 1 ,r ' ie nth tr # side ot coin ib the uuicl- > unhesi tat me] wiilincmess 
for the same group to accept an innovated concept once \1 h<rs begun to 
prove itsel f even remotely . Here is where industry rises to meet expec- 
tations . 

These observations on conservatism do not hold true specifically for 
any one plant or any one group but are, instead, a generalized condition 
e/»stinn in subtle but observable ways in many situations. In fact, an 
interesiina point can be made in this respect as well— mainly, that in- 
dustry contains a nxture of backgrounds that in itself is impressive, 
especially where key personnel are concerned , and even in the administra- 
tive areas where a certain kind of background might be assumed. Backarou^ds 
range from the self-made, old war-horse type, self-taught, capable, and keen 
(bjt without the college deqree) to the keenly alert, sophist icatetl , and 
impressive Harvard graduate executive and leader. 



Nevertheless, it is the latter— the well educated executive—who is 
the easier to explain to and to reach. And this has been fortunate since 
in "lost cases he is also the chief administrator or close to such a positio 

In the plant around which this oroject has been built— Walker Parkersburq, 
i j, vision of Textron— the project has been extremely fortunate in the ser- 
vices and cooperation of the President of this plant, in this respect. 



ndr...f'j -r.,u.*d dtJ ..- -pent-need, he has been invaluable. Then- has been 
no reluctance for trie innovative parts of the project nor for the unusual 
oases of us operation. Explanations of the projects ains and interests 
are no sooner given, they are understood. Quick .jnphatic action is taken 
where pL.i.t oourdination i-> concerned, and to this one person aiune much 
of tr.e credit for the success of this project to date can be charged. 

Yet such a person is more atypical than typical. Furthermore, this 
1S not the kind of person that is likely to be filling the mid-manaaenient 
or foreman or supervisory positions where-in the long run-the project 
,nas to make its impact. So that by and large the conservatism and stereo- 
typec thinking is a problem that must be continuously evaluated and worked 
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AT, this is by way of observation and by way of explanation of the ways 
„. «r.»ch a project such as this may fail, for even if plant and industry 
personnel are prone to stock concepts and stock thinking where such areas 
as col'.e-ie professors and college courses are concerned, they are still 
r.aru-armng, nard-bargaining, "show-me" individuals. So that it becomes 
zerv mportant that project personnel who are also p.ofessional educators 
-.krly snec their own "stock" concepts of themselves. They must learn to 
roeak directly and clearly ana with what may be unaccustomed bluntness and 
«,;-.T,gness to cunwit themselves, ihey nust inspect themselves for what 
,d/ na^s become unconscious "scholarly remoteness" or, as it may be seen, 
^rcfeisionai vanity or ego. They must even be willmq to chanqe their vocabulary 
it \- 3 ion filled with educational iarqon; and-finally, but most impor- 
:-~uiey must make a genuine attempt to forn- a person-to-person relationship. 
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"cr^onntr] iri industw art* ultra sensitive and quite sentimental about ritual 
friendship and the actions and "small-talk" that qo with it. They are quick 
tc recoqmze a rebuff on this level, and will retreat, sometime permanently, 
from the negotiations even as they may continue politely to participate in 

\ur this red son, one cannot imagine a more different or unlikely twosome 

— tMn Industry and Education. And here, perhaps, is where much of the 

- imvj'mj* -r Aandinn and pour relation^ -.tern between these two. Industry 
sees Education as impractical, vague, and at time vastly arroqant nroup , 
sttxpcu in theory too mocn ami who, therefore, cannot be b'-ouyht to a single 
( \rr conclusion in any discussion. Education, in turn, sees a narrow-minded, 
^a'^o*]y motivated, material istnc individual who wants too many guarantees 

a no who wi 11 not deal in subtlities of thought. ^ 

The aim of the project personnel and particularly of the project director 
nas ttren *o avoid such stereotype thinkinq from the beainninq and to strip 
chenselves of their own stereotype ideas for the opposite side. The result 
so far" nas been a genuine admiration for each other and a happy and productive 
,>orKin^ relationship. 

j*. * ference Between Plant Management Styles 

y ec another interesting problem for the project has sprunq from what 
'.<*s ^econe evident in the differences in management styles and how the 
j- *vrt'n(e . affoct the project. One plant, it has been found, can differ 
^j.ttf significantly from another not unl / in the way line and staff relation- 
• , , j<-> followed but in the man nor and way decisions are reached. 
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For examrle, at one olant the maior oecisions for all pruiect activity 
have been reached bv discussions and meetings between project personnel and 
the chief administrator of the plant and his top officials. In yet others, 
project personnel have dealt with d simile person, usually the training 
officer or person in charge of personnel development, in the letter case, 
discussions have been held also, but then lonq periods have ensued during 
which the plant administration are supposedly being qiven time to discuss 
amornj theniselve* and to reach a decision that can be conveyed back to project 
personnel. The result is a tedious and time consuming, also it is a proce- 
dure that tends to stifle creative thinking and solutions. 

In yet another area, the plants differ markedly— mainly, in the worker 
or student that will be released for the project and the course work studied. 
In one plant— the major plant with which the project has worked— the full 
aim of the project in terms of variety of courses and of work personnel 
involved has been achieved. In yet others, however, the decision on the 
same things— which courses and who attends them— has been decided by the 
administration of the plant; not only that but the personnel to attend the 
course nave been hand-picked and 11 to id" to attend. 

Tnis latter way of doing things was immediately felt by the project 
teaching personnel. A student told that he must attend certain educational 
sessions to improve himself is not as tractable or as positively motivated 
- 55- -one-fri t ow ed to decid e for hi m s eH4 — The inst r uction was affected for the 
Mr-t two or three weeks, under these circumstances until the more reluctant 
ones began be attracted by the very fact that it was helping them and that 
tne project was, indeed, an opportunity. The final reactions from these 
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stuuents fur evaluation purposes, therefore, do not show this dissatisfaction. 
But it was there at first, and it was noted. At the pr^.-nt time, in meetings 
neld within the last week of this writing, it has been decided that such a 
practice is not finally productive. And this is the strength of industry. 
Its willingness to review and to change. Thus, in the second period it has 
been decided to offer a variety of course work and "encouraqe" personnel to 
attend but not "tell" them they must. The same with the course choices. 

Problems like this have been noted and their eventual solution may 
come slow or fast. However, the fact remains that much will depend upon the 
management style and upon the ways a plant will discuss and make decisions— 
at least those decisions dealing with the project itself. 

Still a third problem, stemming in the main also from managemen. 
techniques, has to do with the "training officer" which the majority of 
industry now have. Here is a peripatetic, broad-based, active and hard 
working person whose job— as specific as it has been able to define it— is 
to concern himself with the professional improvement of personnel. This may 
,ao from subjective material to straight data consumption. For example, 
any given industry may have a variety of areas in which special information 
-ust oe transmitted or "taught". In fact, in this case, the resources for 
%uCK study are enormous in industry. These operations are literally the 
drools" within industry which have taken over the function of educating 
i na jstri aF personnel TrT the way that they (industry, i.e.) feel others can 
net uo or not do. The threat of the "proprietary school" Education 
speaks about exactly this area. The training officer as a workinq member 
o* industry fits exactly into this framework. 
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xn iidny ways, the entire concept of a training officer in industry is . 
i commentary on industry's feelinqs and opinions regarding Education, espe- 
cially postsecondary education, in this country. In effect, industry has 
taken over the responsibility and function of educational institutions for 
their own purposes in the creation of this office. Their public reason for 
doing so is that only this way can they train personnel in the "unique 11 ways 
or— as often put— "in the way we want things done". And a lot of discussion 
often follows to the effect that "we just happen to be a little bit different 
in some of the things we do from the others". 

Yet investigation will show in most cases that there is In Je of this 
difference between plants as claimed, especially in some of the traditional 
areas of concern that they try to effect their traininq— courses and train- 
ing dealing not only with interpersonal values and relationships but the 
whole host of skills which follow— writing, speaking, communicating, analyz- 
ing and evaluating and gathering data, and problem solving and decision 
naking. The same with even the more mechanical skills such as blueprint 
drafting and reading, quality control, computer programming, keypunching, 
shop math, metal layout and the whole line of such teachable skills. They 
are not all that different as industry tries to claim. They are hard core 
subjects found in all colleges and universities. 

Trie painful conclusion, therefore, that perhaps industry has lost faith 
^ Education and has decided to go its own, may be more than speculation at 
tms point. It may be a reality. In fact, as long back as the late 1 £0* s * 
^CaStry was threatening to do just this fcry thing. U.S. Steel, General 
"oters, and others were specific in their disenchantment. 
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Tne proiect director of this project remembers very well meetinqs with 
industry in which statements to this effect were bluntly made. U.S. Steel 
at one such meeting bluntly told the teaching and administrative faculty of 
one large university in the industrial Northwest, in which the project 
director was present, the following: "We send a potential empjoyee to your 
institution not because we ourselves cannot teach him to be an engineer and 
a good one— but because we feel that with you he learns not only engineering 
but the other skills he must have— speaking and writing and the rest." 

Then followed ominously by the remark: "Unless this happens thouah, 
we would rather teach them ourselves and we will." 

The remark has come to pass, and it is probably not too difficult to 
predict that, soon, even the'ennineer-ina traininn as well as the whole of 
the liberal education will be done or attempted by industry. 

And the point is that the basis for this possibility lies very much, 
one can see, in the concept of a "traininn officer". So far, industry has 
found itself short even so, with these attempts, especially when it comes 
to the actual teacher and the actual course content and/or syllabus . This, 
in turn, has caused an entire industry to sprinq up- I am speaking now of 
such operations as Advanced Systems , Incorporated , a firm that is now 
internationally engaged in producinq nothing but education packages— mostly 
on television tape— with the best instructors and/or experts on the subject 
(by industry standirds) and with step-by-step "coordinators's quides" for 
the training officer to follow. 

It has not led to a quality performance, and for this Education can be 
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.»"3:e f u1 . But neither has it entirely failed. 

The reason for makina all this clear at this po.nt of the report is 
twofola— 1} it is precisely this concept of industry's view of "teaching 
ju^selves: which this project has directly chdllenqed, and 2) it is the 

trainina officer" which in many cases has been the projects major 

diplomatic 1 ' problem. 

The two points are clearly related. It is the traininq officer who 
is directinq industry's effort to teach or train itself. The project, of 
course, is in a sensitive position, therefore. 

In the case of one plant* it has been impossible to deal with anyone 
->t tne plant's administrative staff except the traininq officer. This is 
understandable from the traininq officer's view since it makes it possible 
*or him to be fully acquainted and—in many ways— fully in control of the 
slant's part in the proposal. This qives him a feelinq of involvement and 
contribution, and rightly so. 

Trie problem which it poses, however, is clearly evident when compared 
to the central plant with which the project is working. Here, in the latter, 
tne entire top management team and some mid-manaqeroent as well are involved. 
I-cHementation of all activity is accomplished only after extensive dis- 
:>4^ jn and "brainstorming" for alternatives and options have place. 
<su rt Out apcloqies, the result is a better quality proqram, t! rector 
:el.eves. With a plant where only the traininq officer represents the 
~ r 1 *\' involved, there is less opportunity for a real tradinn of ideas. 



~ne officer is by necessity auarded and cautious; he finds it necessary to 
double check frequently with his supervisors (sometimes over an extended — 
oeriod o* time); and he is more set in his opinions— probably as a conse- 
ouence of his own "middle-man" position— and even more difficult to persuade 
In fact, it is often the case where the entire uniqueness of the proposal 
nas to be carefully, cautiously explained since it is obvious that these 
slant representatives are far more conservative in their ideas of instruc- 
tion than the project personnel. 

At this point, the project has beaun to qain more trust and more 
credibility with the training officers it has had to deal with. Whether 
the trust will lead to as full cooperation and interchange as has occurred 
with the main plant in the proposal (Walker Parkersburg) where direct 
contact has been achieved with top manaaement is another question entirely, 
but that cannot be answered at present. 

Professional and Interpersonal Relationships 

Yet another area of interest but of difficulty is in the area of 
interpersonal relationships where professional line and staff relationships 
are also involved. Thus, it was found that if an employee in a supervisory 
capacity is enrolled in the project, that it is important that those sub- 
ordinate to him or under his supervision are not also present at the same 
time. Comparison of work being done, treatment of one over the other by 
tie instructor, even the very subject beinq studied— all these became 
fraught with potential discord or discontent. 

Still another point in this area has developed. It hus become obvious 



that the instructors as well as the counselor in the project are being used 
as a means of making a point with the administration* In this respect, 
therefore, it has become clear that some of the comments, some of the 
reactions, are calculated to reach administrative ears* But at the same 
time, a problem has developed in trying to ascertain which are and which 
are not, because obviously some confidences are ouite sensitive in content 
anrf expression. The whole problem is as much an expression of the success 
the project personnel had experienced in qaining student confidence and 
frtist, as it is a question of being used as a channel of communication* 

It was finally decided to brqach the question to the chief administrator 
of the Walker Parkersburg plant. Predictably, he was fully cooperative and 
Interested. It was his view that he would let the project people decide 
what to pass on what not to pass on. 

And they have, And it has been successful. In certain cases, direct 
contact has been made with the student's supervisor and "suggestions" made 
a part of written assignments* Changes have been proposed in procedure and— 
to the delight of everyone concered— accepted and implemented. In one case, 
a prize was even won for the best suggestion of the month— all as part of 
the student's written work. It is a tribute not only to the instructors ^ 
who have handled it so well, but to the plant and its administrative flexi- 
bility. 

So far, these are all major problems which have emerged to a point 
where a solution seems possible before the project's end. But there are 
other problems which pose difficulties which as yet have not been resolved. 
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Soto Problems Yet to be Resolved 

For example, it is most difficult to desian courses for industry's 
needs when these needs strain the existinq philosophy which quides Education. 
At present, there are many tjtoos one has to he careful in handling: formal 
teitinn of the traditional kind-mainly, essay and objective; use of formal 
blTocfcfc of time such as quarters, semesters, even formal blocks of credit 
and the demands that most institutions make of those seeking accredited 
study; the traditional set syllabi, even the traditional preoccupation with 
starts* adherence to pre-set syllabi-all these set ways of doinq things 
beco«e brittle and unwieldly instruments with which to deal with industry's 
desire for swift planninq and Us short span of interest; 

Ponderous machinery involving computer records, traditional forms in 
registration and procedures which seem so loqical to on-campus personnel 
workinq in the mainstream of activity, become obstacles and causes for 
rerunning. Industrial personnel have enormous respect for channels of 
procedyre and set ways of doing things; they look upon educational institu- 
tions, especially postsecondary institutions, as models to emulate in this 
respect. Nevertheless, they are somewhat surprised and disappointed to 
find that colleges in general are as form-ridden and difficult to move 
as their own organizations. It is not a fair appraisal on their part, but 
they often make such an appraisal . 

The problem which all this leads to is the problem of developing a 
program and/or series of courses swiftly and effectively. Such work snould 
start from first indication of "need" expressed by the plant, to a swift 
and final implementation of instruction and instructors and the full 
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satisfaction of the need expressed. At this point* the "tum-around-tlme" 
the project has taken for such production is entirely too lonq. And it is 
also fair to say that a majority of the problem lies in the porderousness 
of the academic side of the project— not in individuals and personalities or 
s^cwific areas (everyone has been the model of cooperation in this college) 
but in the very fabric and mechanism of how a college— any college— operates, 

Still also pending solution is the question whether or not the actual 
claims or convictions upon which this project is^based can actually be justi- 
fied. It has not so emerged that this crucial question can yet be answered* 
There are the problems involving the rigidity of philosophies on both sides* 
Can wch rigidity and differences of philosophies reajly be bridged, in the 
final analysis. Then there is the serious problem* as it has been developing 
so far, of the difficulty of inserting "training 1 * and "education" squarely 
within the context of a plant* s daily operation. Can it be done, successfully 
in the long run? The workers themselves have found that their fatigue is much 
more noticeable than at an actual on-campus session. Also their concentration 
m their specific jobs is so demanding they find it almost impossible and 
certainly frustrating to break it in the very midst of it (as in the case 
of those taking students during their regular work schedule) or to put it 
aside so quickly aft^r the shift ends, In fact, this last problem has only 
begun to make itself felt, due mainly to the success of the instructional 
staff to keep their Instruction interesting and appealing. But like the 
proverbial tip of the iceberg, its force is beginning to surface. What its 
final impact will, is yet unclear. 



All this means, of course* that the project has made an important step 
in launching the first major period of study—with all its problems of 
personalities, philosophies, and traditional conservatism. And it has its 
task well cut out for the future* 



- end of this section - 
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